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A 

TOPOGRAPHICAL 

AND 

STATISTICAL  DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

COUNTY  OF  WORCESTER; 

Containing  an  Account  of  its 


Situation,  Mines,  Agriculture, 

Extent,  Fisheries,  Curiosities, 

Towns,  Manufactures,  Antiquities, 

Rivers,  Trade,  Natural 

Lakes,  Commerce,  History, 


Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  &c. 

TO  WHICH  ARE  PREFIXED, 

The  Direct  and  Principal  Cross  Roads, 
Distances  of  Stages ;  Inns,  and 
Noblemen  and  Gejitlemeri's  Seats: 

ALSO, 

A  LIST  OF  THE  MARKETS  AND  FAIRS, 

And  an  Index  Table, 

Exhibiting  at  One  View,  the  Distances  of  all  the  Towns  from 
London,  and  of  Towns  from  each  other: 

The  whole  forming 

A  COMPLETE  COUNTY  ITINERARY. 
BY  G.  A.  COOKE,  ESQ. 


Illustrated  with  a 
MAP  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


Printed,  by  Assignment  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  C.  Cooke, 
FOR 

SHERWOOD,  NEELY,  AND    JONES,  PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


BARNARD  AND  FARLEY) 

$AUmer*str€€t$  London, 


A  TABLE 


OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  WORCESTER, 

Their  Distance  from  London,  Number  of  Houses  and 
Inhabitants,  and  the  Time  of  the  Arrival  and  Depar- 
ture of  the  Post,  with  the  Price  of  Postage  through- 
out the  County. 


Towns. 

Dist. 

Markets. 

Houses. 

Inhabi- 

Post ar- 

Departs. 

tants. 

rives. 

Alvechurch  .... 

117 

245 

1344 

Belbroughton  .. 

117 

274 

1318 

6  aft. 

120 

Sat. 

632 

3454 

8  morn. 

90 

219 

1011 

Bromsgrove  

116 

Tues. 

1318 

6232 

6£  aft. 

6  morn. 

118 

Frid. 

423 

2079 

7  4  aft. 

5£  morn. 

Dudley^.  

130 

Sat. 

2621 

13925 

2  aft. 

1 1  morn. 

96 

Mon. 

672 

3068 

10  inorn. 

5  aft. 

Feckingham  

112 

378 

2135 

5  aft. 

Kidderminster.. 

126 

Thurs. 

1546 

8038 

8£  morn. 

King's  Norton.. 

116 

574 

3068 

Malvern,  Great. 

117 

60 

3  aft. 

9  morn. 

103 

Tues. 

408 

1910 

lOf  morn. 

4  aft. 

83 

Frid. 

2S4 

1317 

6£  morn. 

U  aft. 

Stourbridge  

123 

Frid. 

821 

4072 

4  aft. 

9  morn. 

120 

Wed. 

250 

3000 

134 

Tues. 

297 

1502 

4£  aft. 

71  morn. 

109 

383 

2023 

3  aft. 

9  morn. 

114 

W.F.S. 

2425 

13814 

12  noon. 

3  aft. 

The  price  of  Postage  for  a  single  Letter  varies  from 
Sd.  to  9d.  throughout  the  County. 
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AN  ITINERARY 


of  all  the 

DIRECT  AND  PRINCIPAL  CROSS  ROADS 

IN 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

In  which  are  included  the  Stages,  Inns,  and 
Gentlemen's  Seats. 

jV.  B.  The  first  Column  contains  the  Names  of  Places  passed 
through;  the  Figures  that, follow  shew  the  Distances  from  Place 
to  Place,  Town  to  Town,  and  Stages;  andin  tht  last  Columnare 
the  names  of  Gentlemen's  **'eats  and  Inns.  The  right  and  left  of 
the  roads  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  R  and  I*. 

FROM  LONDON  TO  WORCESTER, 

Knightsbr  vdge 
On  L  a  T.  R.  to 

Fulham 
Kensington  1 


Hammersmith      If  3| 


Turnham  Cieen  1|  5 
On  L  a  T.  R.  to 

Chiswick 


London  Sfile  I  6 
On  L  a  T.  R.  to 

Kew  ■ 

B  -TV  17 
Cross   the  Brent 

and  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal\  I 


OwR  the  Palace;  through 
on    R,   see  Holland 
House,  Lord  Holland. 
On  L  the  Margravine 
of    JLt:  tpach.  and  on 
R  R.  Ricardo,  Esq. 
Inn — Ihe\\  indsnr  Castle. 
On  L  Sutton  Court — Side' 
bottom,  Esq;  and  Little 
Sutton,  Mrs  Pratt ;  on 
R    Fair  lawn  House, 
— Thomson,  Esq. 
Inn — Old  Pack  Horse. 


Entering,  on  L  see  Kew 
bridge,  and  from  the 
town  the  new  Palace, 
built  by  his  late  Jlfajes- 


ROADS  IN 


Smallberry  Green 


Hounslow 

Through  the  Town 
on  L  the  great 
T.  R.  to  the 
Land's  End) 
cross  Houns- 
low Heath 


Cranford  Bridge 


Sipson  Green 

Longford 

Cress  the  old  and 
new  Rivers,  at 
a  small  distance 
cross  2  branches 
of  the  River 
Colne,  and  at 
about  one  mile 
again  cross  the 
Colne :  enter 
Bucks 


WORCESTERSHIRE.  7 

ty  ;  through  on  L  Sion 
House,  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  on  R 
Sion  Hill,  Duke  of 
Marlborough  ;  opposite 
Sion  I  odge,  Miss  Bat- 
ten; and  about  one  mile 
on  R  Osterley  Park, 
Earl  of  Jersey. 
On  R  is  Spring  Grove, 
Right  Hon  Sir  Joseph 
Banks*  Bart. 
Inns — The    George  and 

King's  Head. 
About  one  mile  from  on 
L  is  Whit  ton  Place,  G. 
Gostling,  Esq  and  see 
Whitton    Park,  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon,  Sir 
Benjamin  Hobhouse, 
and    Samuel    Prime , 
Esq  ;  and  near  is  W hit- 
ton  Dean,  James  Camp- 
bell, Esq. 
Inn — The  George. 
On    R   Cranford  Parky 
Countess  of  Berkley* 
Inn — The  W  hite  Hart. 
Inn — The  Magpies. 
Inn — The  King's  Head. 
At  a  distance  from  the 
road  on   L  Stanwell 
HousefSir  E.  V.  Stan- 
hope, Bart.  ;  and  Stan- 
well  Place,  dr  J  Gib- 
bons, Bart.    About  two 
miles  from  Longford, 
on  R  at  r.  est  Drayton, 
Fysh  De  Burgh,  Esq  . 


\2i 


131 
15 


8 


ITINERARY  OF  THE 


COLNBROOK 

BeyondColnbrook 
onh  aT.  R.  to 
Windsor 


Langley  Broom 


Tetsworth  Water 

SliOUGli 

On  L  a  T.  R.  tt 
W indsor 


Salt  Hill 


18; 


19 


16|  Near   on    R  Riching's 
Park,  Right  Hon.  John 
Sullivan  ;  one  mile  on 
L  Norton  House. 
Inns — The   George  and 

White  Hart. 
On  L  Ditton  Park,  Lord 
Montague;  onK Lang- 
ley  Park,  Sir  R.  Bate- 
son  Harvey,  Bart. 
Between  Slough  and  Salt 
Hill,  on  R,  see  Bay  lis, 
a  red  House,  Marchio- 
ness of  Thomond  ;  on 
L  Windsor  Castle ; 
Eton  College,  Cran- 
hourn  Lodge,  Clewer 
Spire;  Sophia  Farm,, 
— Dawson^Esq;  andSt. 
Leonards  Hill,  Earl 
Har  court. 
Inn — The  Crown. 
See  from  the  Castle  Inn, 
Stoke  Spire;  and  the 
seat  of  J.  Penn,  Esq. 
Farnham  Royal, 
Church ;  Britwell 
House,  Hon.  George 
Irhy  ;  Dropmore  Hill, 
Lord  Grenville ;  and 
Burnham  Church  and 
Pillage  ;  and  from  the 
Castle  Inn  gardens,  a 
grand  view  of  W indsor 
Castle,  Eton  College, 
$c. ;  from  Salt  Hill, 
on  R  see  Huntercombe, 
John  T.  AtkynSy  Esq. 
between     Bray  and 


21 


ROADS  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE. 


9 


Maidenhead  Brid. 
Cross  the  Thames 

R.   and  enter 

Berkshire 


Maidenhead 
On  R  a  T.  R.  to 
Great  Marlow 


25, 


Si 


2(> 


Windsor,  the  Willows, 
late  H.  T.  Ward,  Esq. 
Inns — Castle  and  Wind- 
mill. 

Near  on  R  at  Taplow, 
Lord  Riversdale ;  a 
white  house,  P.  Gr en- 
fell,  Esq. ;  near  to  it  is 
Lady  Courtenay ;  on 
the  top  of  the  hill, 
Countess  of  Orkney ; 
at  a  little  distance  from 
it  Taplow  Lodge,  P  C. 
Bruce, Esq.:  nearly  op- 
posite, Water  Oakley, 

  Harford,    Esq.  ; 

Filbert, Charles  Fuller, 
Esq  •  and  the  Retreat, 
late  Lady  Bowyer.  and 
see  one  mile  on  R  Clief- 
den,  and  the  beautif  ul 
woods  belonging  to  the 
Countess  of  Orkney ; 
at  a  distance,  Hedsor, 
Lord  Boston  ;  one  mile 
on  L  Dorney  Court*  Sir 
C.  H.  Palmer,  Bart.  ; 
and  see  Braywick 
Lodge,  Sir  John  fP a- 
ther  W aller,Bart.;  and 
Cannon  Hill,  C.  S. 
Murray,  Esq. 
Inn — King's  Arms. 
On  L  Ives  House,  • 
fV ilson,  Esq.  ;  and  on 
R  Hall  IHace,  Sir 
W.  East.  Bart. ;  and 
Bisham  Abbey, G.  Van- 
sittart,  Esq. 
Inn — The  Sun. 


10 


The  Folly 
On  h  a  T.  R.  to 

Reading 

On  R  through  the 
thicket  to  Hur- 
ley Bolton 

Cross  the  Thames 

Henley  upon 
Thames,  Oxon 

On  L  a  T.  R.  to 
Reading;  fur- 
ther on  R  to 
Marlow 


Assington  Cross 

Bixgibwen 
Nettlebed 


ITINERARY   OF  THE 


Nuffield  Heath 
On  ha  T.  R.  U 

Wallingford 
Beggar's  Bush 


Bensington 

Shillingford 
On  L  a  T.  R.  to 

Reading,  on  R 
to  Aylesbury, 
Dorchester 


26J 


30 J  Hurley  Place ,  — Trough- 
ton,  Esq.  R. 
35  Before  on  L  Park  Place, 
—  Spurting,  Esq.  with 
beautiful  pleasure 
grounds,  and  shewn  on 
application  on  TV ednes- 
days  ;  one  mile  on  L 
Bolney  Court, —Hodges, 
Esq ;    and  Harpsden 
Court,  T.  Hall,  Esq. 
Inn— The  Bell. 
36J  Fawley,  Rev.  Mr.  Powis, 
i    one  mile  on  R. 

S9i Joyce  Grove,  T.  Toovey> 
Esq.  L  ;  and  further, 
Highmore  Hall,  Rev. 
T.  Leigh  Bennett. 


43| 

46 

47£ 


H  49 


Between  Nuffield  Heath 
and  Beggar's  Bush, 
Gould's  Heath,  George 
Davies,  Esq. 

Inns — The  Castle  and 
White  Hart. 


inn — White  Hart. 


On  L  a 

Abingdon 
Nuneham  Courte 
nay 


ROADS  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

T.  R.  to 


11 


Sandford 
Littlemore 
Oxford 
One  mile  from  on 
R  a  T.  R.  to 
Bicester  and 
Deddington 
Woolvercot 
Cross  the  Oxford 

Canal 
Yarnton 
Begbrooke 
One  mile  on   L  a 
T.R.to  Witney 
Woodstock 


Kiddington 
On  R  a  T.  R. 
Wheatley 


to 


52£  On  R  Baldon  House,  late 
Sir  Christ.  W m.  Wil- 
loughby,  Bart. ;  a  little 
further  on  R  Chisel- 
hampton  Lodge,  Rob. 
Pears,  Esq. ;  on  L 
Nuneham  Courlenay 
Park,  Earl  Harcourt ; 
the  grounds,  fyc.  are 
very  beautiful. 


54t 
58 


60| 


62 
63* 


Inns — The  Angel,  King's 
Arms,  Roe  Buck,  and 
Star. 


66 


70 


Adjoining  on  L  is  Blen- 
heim House  and  Park, 
the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough; shewn  on  appli- 
cation. 

Inns — Bear  and  Marlbo- 
rough Arms. 

Glymplon  Park,  Lloyd 
Wheaie,  Esq.  R  ;  one 
mile  on  L,  Ditchley 
House,  Earl  of  JVor- 
manton. 


12 


Enstone 

2J  miles  on  R  a 
T.  R  to  Chapel 
House 

Chipping  Nor- 
ton 

On  L  a  T.  R.  to 

Rurford  and 
Cirencester;  on 
R  to  Banbury 
Salford 


ITINERARY  OF  THE 


";4 


to 


Salford  Hill 
On  L  a  T.  R 

Stow 
Little  Compton 
Four  Shire  Stone 
Gloucester  Shire 
Morton  in  the 

Marsh 
On  R  a  T.  R.  to 

Warwick;  on  L 

to  Stow 
Bourton  on  the 

Hill 

One  mile  and  half 
forward  on  L 
a  T.  R.  to  Stow 

Broadway 

Worcestershire 


Wickhamford 

Bridge 
Over  a  branch  of 

the  Avon  River 


91 


1  J 
»  4 


6| 


12: 


11 


On  R  see  the  curious  Wa- 

ter-works. 
Inns— Talbot  and  Lichfield 

Arms. 
Inn— The  White  Hart. 


19^Sansden  House,  J.  Lang' 

ston,  Esq.  L 
80|  Inn— The  Hands. 


81; 

83; 

85J 


ST 


93| 


97 


Inns— The  White  Hart 
and  Unicorn. 


Near  on  R  Batsford 
Park,  Lord  Redesdale; 
on  L  Season  Cote,  Sir 
Charles  Cockerell,BarU 

\nn— The  White  Hart. 

On  Broadway  Hill,  on 
L  Spring  Hill,  the  Hon. 
John  Coventry;  and 
Middle  Hill,  Thomas 
Phillips,  Esq.;  on  R 
Farmcote, Mr s.Porter. 

Inn— The  White  Hart. 


ROADS  IN 


Bengeworth 

On  R  a  T.  R.  to 
Avesham  and 
Alcester;  and  a 
little  further  on 
L  to  Tewkes- 
bury 

Hampton  Parva 

Cross  the  Avon  R 


Pershore 
On  L  a  T.  R.  to 

Tewkesbury 

Stoughton 

Whittington 

Through  on  R  a 
T.  R  to  Strat- 
ford on  4 von 
At  the  entrance 
oj  fV orcester 
on\*  to  Tew  fees 
bury  cross  the 
Worcester  and 
Birmingham 
Canal 

Worcester 


if 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

98| 


13 


99jTi£>0  miles  from  on  L  is 
Elmley  Castle, and  on  R 
R.  Bourne  Charlotte, 
Esq  ;  and  within  about 
1  mile  from  Pershore, 
Wickhouse,  R. Hudson, 
Esq.;    and  two  other 
seats  of  the  Hudson 
family. 
WH\Near  is  Fladbury  Hill, 
commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  Vale  of  Evesham, 
Inn — The  Ansel. 


109| 


Inn — The  Swan, 


1 141  Inns— The  Angel,  Crown, 
Hop  Pole,  Star  and 
Garter,  and  Unicorn. 


14  ITINERARY  OF  THE 

ALCESTER  TO  DROITWICH. 

L  To  Worcester  1 5  miles. 
R  To  Bromesgrove  18 
miles,  to  Birmingham 
20  miles. 

Enter  Worcester. 


R  Tukenham  Lodge. 

R  HanburyHall,  Earl  of 

Exeter. 
L  Broughton  House. 
L  Hadson  House,  Rev. 
Reginald  Pindar. 
Inns — George,  Crown. 
R    to    Bromesgrove  6 
miles  ;  L  to  Worcester 
7  miles  ;  L  Grafton 
Flyford  7  7ra«7es  ;  R  to 
Ombersley  5  miles. 

ALCESTER  to  TEWKESBURY,  through 

EVESHAM. 

R  to  Worcester  15  miles. 


Alcester  to 

—       -~  — 

1 

i 

Boundaries  of  the 

County. 

2 

3 

Tukenham 

3 

6 

Bradley 

i 
I 

n 
1 

1 

8 

Hanbury 

1 

9 

Mur  Green 

1 

10 

12} 

Droitwich 

\ 

13 

Alcester  to 
Arrow 

Dunnington 
Rushford 
New  Inn 
Boundary 
County. 
Norton 


of  the 


Evesham 
Bengworth 


1 

I 

2 

3 

i 

& 

ii 

'1 

i 

8 

2 

10 

i 

10% 

L  Ragley.    The  Marquis 
of  Hertford. 


R  to  Worcester  15  miles. 

Inn — Crown*  Cross  the  ri- 
ver Avon. 

R  to  Pershore  6  ttii'tes  ; 
L  to  Moreton-in»the- 
Marsh  14  miles. 


ROADS  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE. 


15 


Boundary  of 

Worcestershire 

H 

mm^m   

3 

14£ 

Sedgebarrow, 

Worcestershire 

2| 

15 

Beckford,  Glou- 

n 

in 

cestershire 

Northway 

21 

Ash  Church 

2 

23 

Tewkesbury 

2 

25 

l^i  .Re-enter  W or cester shire. 


tin,  esq. 
L  to  Siow-on-the-Wold, 
16  miles. 


Inns — Hop  Pole,  Star  and 
Garter,  Swan,  Crown. 

ALCESTER  TO  WORCESTER. 

Alcester  to 
Arrow 


Boundary  of  the 

County. 
Stoney  Moreton 
Radford 
Flyford 

Little  Piddle 
Uplon  Snodsbury 
Churchill 


6 

n 

m 
in 

12 


L  to  Evesham  9  miles. 
L  Ragley.  The  Marquis 

of  Hertford. 
Enter  Worcestershire* 


Cross  the  River  Piddle. 


L  to  Evesham  1 1  miles. 
1 J  1 3  J  Spetchley — Berkeley,  esq. 
Worcester         1J  15  jlnns — Star  and  Garter, 
Hop  Pole,  Crown,  King's 
head. 

BIRMINGHAM  TO  ALCESTER. 


Birmingham, 
to  the  Bounda- 
riesof the  County 

Moxley 

Milpole  Hill 


Enter  Worcestershire. 


Cross   the  Stratford-on- 
Avon  Canal. 

b2 


16 


ITINERARY  OF  THE 


—        — '  — 

2 

8 

R  to  Dudley,  13  miles. 

Boundary  of 

4 

84 

Warwickshire 

Ashley  Heath 

24 

•  11 

' —        —  — - 

1 

12 

L  to  Henley  in  Arden  5 

miles. 

Ipsley 

3 

15 

Maple  Borrow 

1 

16 

Green 

«—  — -  —— 

I 

IT 

L  Studley  Castle,  P.  Lyt- 

tleton,  esq. 

Studley 

4 

1T4 

i 

1  U  1 

lo£ 

R  toBromesgrove  9  miles* 

Coughton 

i 

194 

Alcester 

14 

21 

Inn — Angel. 

BIRMINGHAM  TO  TENBURY, 

THROUGH  HALES  OWEN,    KIDDERMINSTER,  AND 
BEWDLEY. 


Birmingham  to 
Boundary  of  the 
County 


Enter  Shropshire 


Hales  Owen 


He-enter  W orces- 
tershire 


6  R  a  road  toDudleyb  miles. 
74  ^  The  Leasowes  formerly 

7  J  the  properly  of  the  '  oet 
Shenstone,who  expend- 
ed all  hid  fortune  in 
beautifying  them  :  now 
the  seat  of  C.  Hart op , 
esq 

8  At  Hales  Owen,  to  the  R 
to  Dudley  5  miles,  L  to 
Bromesgrove  6  miles 
and  a  quarter. 

n 


ROADS  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE.  If 

10  (L  Hagley  Park,  Lord 
Lyttleton. 

Hagley  2     12  Near  this  village  is  the 

seat  of  W.  Waldren, 
esq.  ;  here  is  a  turn  to 
the  R  to  Stourbridge  2 
miles  and  a  half.  L  to 
Bromesgrove  7  miles 
and  a  quarter.  Near 
this  is  Clee  Half,  the 
seat  of  Miss  Liells. 
Kidderminster  5  17  Inn — The  Lion.  Cross 
the  Staffordshire  canal 
and  the  river  Stour. 
Here  on  theJi  toBridge- 
north,  Shropshire,  13 
miles.  L  to  Bromes- 
grove 9  miles,  to  Wor- 
cester 14,  and  to  Stour- 
port  4. 
A  little  beyond  Kidder- 
minster to  the  R  is 

Brokefield  House,  

S caw  en,  esq. 

Bewdley  3    20  Inn — The  George.  In  the 

vicinity  of  Bewdley,  to 
the  L  are  Spring  Grove, 
S.  Hey.  esq.  and  San- 
dourn,  J*  Sobry,  esq. 
At  Bewdley,  upon  the 
HtoBridgenorth,Shr  op- 
shire,  13  miles.  L  to 
St  our  port  3  miles. 
Mopson's  Cross    2|  22£  Cross  the  River  Severn. 

23  R  to  Cleobury  Mortimer, 
5  miles  and  a  half. 


Buckridge 


*  23^ 

—  54  29  R  Sodington,formerlythe 
b3 


18 
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seat    of  the  Blount  s, 

now  in  ruins. 

Mambie 

1 

30 

Newnbam 

3 

33 

R  to  Worcester  18  miles. 

Enter  Shropshire 

1 

34 

Cross  the  Teme 

and  enterTenbury, 

Worcestershire 

3 

37 

Inn — Swan. 

Birmingham  to 

Bourne  Bridge 

8 

3 

Silly  Oak 

3 

2 

^2 

North  field 

91 
-  2 

5 

Lickey  Hill 

3 

8 

3 

11 

Bromesgrove 

2 

13 

BIRMINGHAM  TO  TEWKESBURY, 
through  bromesgrove,  droitwich,  and 
worcester. 


Cross  the  Bourne  Brooke 
and  enter  Worcester- 
shire. 

Cross  the  Stratford-on- 
Avon  Canal. 

L  J.  C.  Jervoise,  esq. 

L  R  Biddulph,  esq. 

R  to  Hales  Owen  6  miles. 

Inns  —  Crown,  Golden 
Cross.  R  Lady  Moys- 
ton.  Just  before  you 
enter  Bromesgrove,  R 
to  Stourbridge  10  miles* 
L  to  Alcester  14. 

R  Grafton  Hall,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury. 

L  near  Ashwood  Green, 
H anbury  Hall. 

Inn — The  George.  R  to 
Bewdley\b  miles.  Upon 
this  road  two  miles from 
Droitwich  to  the  R  is 
Westwuod  Park,  Sir  J . 
Packington,  bart.  and 


Upton  Warren 
Ashwood  Green 

Droitwich 


14 
16 

20 
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Henlip  House;  L  to  Al- 
eester  13  miles-,  L  to 
Grafton  Fly  ford,  six 
Timbill  Green     Sh  23£  miles. 

24  L  '  erdhwell  House,  Hen- 
I  ry  W allisman,  esq. ;  R 
I  (hi im s ,  R icha rd  Yeo- 
I    man,  esq, 

Worcester  2    26  Inns — Hop  Pole,  George, 

I  Star  and  ^arler, Crown. 
Just  before  you  enter 
Worcester,  on  the  R  to 
Btwdley  14  mites.  R  to 
Kidderminster\4  miles. 
L  south  of  If  or ce ster 
to  Pershore  9  miles. 
27  R  Bar  bourne  House,  G. 
Cooke,  esq. 

27 £  L  Blankets,  Spratt, 

esq. 

Kemsey  2^  30  Just  before  Kemsey,  on 

the  L  J.  J.  Elles,  esq. 
At  Kemsey,   R  Rev. 
George   Boulton,  and 
,    John  Fortescue,  esq. 
Clifton  H  31  %  R   Ridd   Hill,  Captain 

|  Rodney. 


Severn  Sfoke 
Earls  Crome 


Naunton 
Stratford  Bridge 


33  L  Rev.  John  St.  John. 

34J 

35  L  to  Pershore  6  miles  and 
a  half.  R  to  Upton 
one  mile  and  a  half. 
Upon  the  road  to  Per- 
shore,  to  the  L  Crome 
Park,  the  Earl  of  Co- 
ventry. 


35J 

37  i 


R  Ham  Court,  John  Mar- 
tin>esq.  Cross  the  Avon, 


20 


Twining 
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—  1 


and  enter  Gloucester- 

shire. 

39J 

Twining    House,  Mrs. 

Maxwell. 

H 

40J 

L  Jackson,  esq,  R 

John  Wakeman,  esq. 

l 

I 

41 

L  M*7ft<?  William 

Buckle,  esq. 

1 

42 

Inns — //op  Po/e,  Star  flwrf 

Garter,  Crown. 

Tewkesbury 


B  ROME  YARD  TO  WORCESTER. 
Bromeyard  to 


The  Boundaries  of 
Worcestershire  af 
Knightwick 


Cross  the  River 
Teme 

Dodenham 
Broadwas 
Cotheridtfe 


St.  John's 
Worcester 


Enter  Worcestershire. 
L  Whithorn  Court,  R. 

Chambers,  esq, 
Near  this  there  is  a  fine 

waterfall. 


R  R.  Brokeby,  esq.  alsci 
Leigh  upon  the  south 
bank  of  the  Teme  ;  this 
manor  formerly  be- 
longed toLord  discount 
Hereford 
3^  12  J1  Cross  the  Severn* 
£  13  Inns — Star  and  Garter9 
Hop  Pole,  Crown, 
George,  Angel,  Uni- 
corn. 

DUDLEY  TO  ALCESTER, 

THROUGH  HALES  OWEN,   AND  BROMESGROVE- 

Dudley  to 

R  to  Stourbridge  h  miles 
and  a  half. 
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—    I       iR  2  miles  from  Dudley, 
to  Hales  owen  4  miles, 


The  Borders 
Staffordshire 

Cross  ihe  *trat-\ 
ford  on  'Iron  t  anal 
Boundary  oj  r  or 

cestershi/ e 


I 

i 


Gorsty  Hill 


—  1 


Webbs  Green 

Cross  the  Strat 
ford  on  J  von  Ca  nal 
Darby  Green 


Cross  the  New 
Canals  between 
W <  oi  cfster  and 
Birmingham 
West  death 


Boundary  of 
Warwickshire 

Ashley  Heath 

Crowlev 


24 


10 

13 


13i 


H 

16 

i 

IT 

2 

19 

Fnler  the  County  of  Wor~ 
cestet* 


H  to  Rales  Owen  2  miles; 
on  this  road  is  the  Lea' 
sowes,  C  Hariop,  esq.; 
L  to  Birmingham  6 
miles. 


R  to  Bromesgrove  1  miles ; 
L  to  Birmingham  6 
miles. 


L  to  Birmingham  8  miles. 
The  road  now  takes  the 
direction  of  the  old  Ro- 
man roa>,  called  the 
Watiing  Street. 

Enter  Warwickshire)  and 
continue  along  its  bor- 
ders. 

R  to  Alcester  10  miles. 


22 


Hales  Owen 
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|      2  Lto  the  Leasowes  3  miles, 
li    imEnter  Staffordshire 
1      Sh  Re-enter  fV orcestershire 


—  3: 


Bromesgrove 

Lickey 
Bromesgrove 

Tardeback 


Headless  Cross 
Crabs  Cross 

Loughton,/Ftfr- 
wickshire 


Alcester 


16i 
191 

20J 
24 

25 


1  26 


Enter  Shropshire. 
R  Stourbridge  5  miles. 
L  £o    Birmingham  8 

a/  Hales  Owen 
is  the  I  easowes,  now 
the  residence  ofC.  Har- 
top,  esq.  formerly  of 
Shenstorie,  the  Poet. 

R  to  Hagley  Park,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Lyttleton, 
2  miles. 

Re-enter  the  County  of 
Worcester. 


Inns — Hop  Pole,  Crown. 

Enter  Warwickshire. 

L  How  el  Grange,  Earl  of 
Plymouth.  A bout  4 
miles  further  to  the  L 
is  C  of  ton  Hull,  R.  Bid" 
dulph,  esq. 

Re-enter  Worcestershire. 

Enter  Warwickshire. 


R  to  Droitwich  1 2  miles. 
Cough  ton  Hall,  Sir  John 
Throckmorton,  hart.  L 
Inn — Angel. 


DUDLEY  TO  HENLEY  IN  ARDEN. 

Dudley  to     |    1       iR  jne  mile  from  Dudley 
\       J    to  Stourbridge  5  miles. 
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Henley  in 
Arden 


n 


21; 


22 


R  to  Stratford  upon  Avon 
7  miles  and  a  quarter* 
Inn — The  Swan. 

L  Barrelfs  House,Robert 
Knight,  esq. 


DUDLEY  TO  KIDDERMINSTER, 


THRO 

U  G 

H  STOURBRIDGE. 

Dudley  to 

. —  —   

l 

2 

2 

Cross  the  Canal. 

—       —  — 

1J 

2 

Enter  Staffordshire, 

Brierley 

2 

4 

1 

4 

5* 

Cross  the  Canal. 

3 
4 

5 

R  to  Wolverhampton  10 

miles.    Cross  the  river 

Stour. 

Stourbridge 

1 

6 

Inns — Crown,  Talbot. 

Worcestershire 

Churchill 

4 

10 

R  to  Stourbridge  4  miles. 

1 

11 

R  to  Wolverhampton  14 

mz'fes ;   L  /o  Bromes- 

grove  10  miles. 

Kidderminster 

2 

13 

Inn — 

KIDDERMINSTER  TO  BROMESGROVE, 


2  I 

2 1  L  Harrington  Hall. 
4 

7 

8±R  V  href ord  Lodge. 
9  .Inns— /^p  Pofe,  Crown9 
I  George. 


Kidderminster 

to 
Stone 


Chaddeslej 
Corbet 
Halfway  House  3 
-      -      — jij 
Bromesgrove      I  § 
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KTDDER  MINSTER  TO  WORCESTER, 


Arley,  Rev.  G.  Hulme, 
R  ;  and  Arley  House, 
Rev.  R.  Pyndar.  R  to 
Bewdley  3  miles.  Cross 
the  Severn. 
R  to  Bewdley  3  miles. 
R  to  Tenbury  15  miles. 


THROUG 

H 

HOLT 

Kidderminster 

to 

Stourport 

4 

4 

—        —  _ 

Nowtard's  Green 

I 

3 

5 
8 

Holt  Heath 

24 

-  2 

10J 

k 
2 

11 

1 

! 

12 

—       —  — 

13 

Hallow 

i 

14 

St.  John's 

2 

16 

Worcester 

i 

4 

16* 

10J  R  to  Tenbury  15  miles. 
Holt  Castle,  Henry  Che- 

lingworth,  esq.  L 
L  Rev.  Mr.  Foley. 
Thorngrove,  late  the  re- 
sidence of  Lucien  Buo~ 
nap  arte. 
R  to  Clifton  10  miles. 
R,  to  Bromeyard\3  milesz 

R  to  Upton  10. 
Cross  the  Severn. 

KIDDERMINSTER  TO  WORCESTER, 
through  stourport  and  ombersley. 
Kidderminster 
to 

Stourport  4      4  At  Stourport  the  Stafford- 

shire Canal  falls  into 
the  Severn.  Upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Se- 
vern is  Anley  Hall, 
John  Zachary^  esq.  A 
little  to  the  left  ofs  lour- 
port j  HarileburyCastle, 
belonging  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester. 


Lincomb 
Northampton 


Ombersley 
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Worcester 


1 

9 

- 1 

10 

•  i 

i 

11 

i 

2 

lift 

H 

14 

ager  Marchioness  of 
Downshire.  L  on  the 
road  to  Droitwich, 
Westwood  Parky  Sir  J. 
Packington,  hart. 

L  a  short  distance  from 
the  road  is  the  village 
of  Salwarpe. 

Cross  the  river  Salwarpe 

Cross  theDroitwich  Canal. 

L  Claines,  Richard  Yeo- 
man, esq. 

Inns — Star  and  Garter, 
Hop  Pole,  George,  and 
Crown.  L  to  Droit- 
wich  1  miles. 


PERSHORE  TO  TEWKESBURY. 


R  to  Upton  5  J  miles. 
Rev.  Mr.  Bradslock,  Gen* 

Amherst. 
Cross  the  river  Avon. 
Near  Eckington,  Wooler 

Hill,  C.  Handforth,  esq. 


Pershore  to 

24 

Birlingham 

I 

n 

i 

H 

Eckington 

i 

4 

Norton 

H 

Brudon 

2 

Hardwick 

4 

9 

Tewkesbury 

i 

f  R  John  Drake,  esq. 

[inns — Hop  Pole,  Star  and 
Garter,  Swan,  Crown. 


STOURBRIDGE  TO  BROMESGROVE. 


Stourbridge  to 

Old  Swinford 

1 

1 

Pedmore 

§ 

U 

Hagley 

3 

L   Hagley   Park,  Lord. 

26 


Enter  part  of 

Staffordshire 

x 

H 

Holy  Cross 

x 

2 

Re-enter  Wor- 

x 

4 

cestershire 

Bell  Inn 

I 

5 

Ferfield  Green 

H 

Little  Barnsley 

i 

Bromesgrove 

n 

10 
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Lyttleton  ;  «/so 
of  W.  Waldren,  esq. ; 
L  to  HalesOwen  4  miles. 
R  <0  Kidderminster  5 
miles. 


—  //op  Pofe,  Crown. 
TENBURY  TO  WORCESTER. 


Tenbury  to 
Newnhatn 


Eastham 
Lyndridge 

Earlston 
Stockton 
Hundred  House 
Inn 

Great  Witley 

Little  Witley 

Holt  Heath 

Hallow 


Cross  the  Teme  and  enter 

Shropshire. 
Inn — Talbot. 
L  to  Bewdley  I2J  miles. 
Enter  Worcestershire. 
4£'R  Rev.  C.  Whitehead. 
5|  L  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wor- 
I  cester. 

n\ 

1 0i  Cross  the  Teme. 
lOf  L   to    Kidderminster  9 
miles  ;    R  Brome- 
yard  12  miles. 
1 1   R   Witley  Court,  Lord 
Foley. 


12 

13J 

13; 


L  Bewdley  8  miles, 
t  a  short  distance  to  the 
L  Holt  Castle,  H.  Chil- 
ling™ orth,  esq. 

Thorngrove  R. 

R  Jo  Tenbury y  through 
Clifton,  #c. 


St.  John's 

H 

19$ 

Worcester 

i 

4 

20 
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Inns — Star  and  Garter, 
Hop  Pole,  Crown,  tyc. 

UPTON  TO  PERSHORE. 


Cross  the  Severn. 

R  to  Tewkesbury  7  miles. 

L  to  Worcester  9  miles. 
L  Crome  Park,  Earl  of 

Coventry. 


R  to  Tewkesbury  1 J  miles, 
8  Inn — Angel. 

WORCESTER  TO  EVESHAM, 

THROUGH    SPETCHLEV  AND    W  Y  RE  PIDDLE. 

Worcester  lo 


Upton  to 

Holly  Green 

i 

* 
4 

3 
4 

1 

If 

n 

Difford 

H 

5 

3 
4 

Pershore 

H 

8 

Spetchley 


Wyre  Piddle 

Woferidge 
Turnpike  Gate 
Evesham 


11 

i 

T 

2 

3 

M 

4| 

H 

9 

it 

10| 

3| 

14 

1 

15 

R  to  Pershore  7  J  miles. 

 liartlett,  esq. 

L  to  Alcester  12  miles. 
At  a  Utile  distance  on  the 
L  is  White,  Lady  Aston. 
Cross  the  little  river  Fid* 
die. 

L  lo  Alcester  9  miles. 
Inn — Crown. 


WORCESTER  TO  MORETON-1N-THE-MARSH, 

THROUGH   PERSHORE  AND  EVESHAM. 

Worcester  to 

_  L  to  Alcester,  15  miles. 

Whittington 
Stoughton 
Luffrel  Bridge 

Pershore  3      9  Cross  the  river  Avon. 

Wyck  1     10  A  little  to  the  north  of 

c  2 


1 3 

H 

i 

2 

4ft 

6. 

:i 

9 

10 

2S 
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Bergeworth 

Wickamford 

Bridge 
Broadway 


Cross  a  narrow 
portion  of  Glou- 
cestershire and  re- 
enter Worcester- 
shire, 

Enter  Gloucester 

shire 
Bourlon  on  the 

Hilt 

Moreton-in-the 
Marsh 


15 

16J 

19| 


Wyckis  Fladbury  Hill, 
from  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  and  extensive 
view  of  the  vale  of  Eve* 
sham. 

Lto  Evesham  and  Ale  es- 
ter. 

R  to  Tewkesbury,  13 
miles. 

On  the  top  of  Broadway 
H ill,  R  Aorthw  ick , 
Lord  JSTorthwick  ;  L 
Iping  Hill,  the  Karl  of 
Coventry  arid  f  ady  Co- 
ventry s  Fower;  spring 
Hillftarl  of  Coventry , 
R. 


R  to  8tow-on-the-Wold. 


21 

23 

27f 


29|  Inns- -Unicorn,  White 
I  Hart. 


WORCESTER  TO  UPTON, 

THROUGH  GREAT  AND   LITTLE  MALVERN. 


Worcester  to 
St  John's 


Cross  the  river 
Teme 


Cross  the  Severn. 
R    to    Bromeyard  12J 
miles;  K  to  Venbury 
by  Hallow  20  miles;  by 
Clifton  20J  miles, 
t  R  to  Hereford  27  J  mile*. 
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Powick 


Newland's  Green 


Great  Malvern 


Malvern  Wells 


Little  Malvern 


Welland 
Upton 


U 

11 

2 

13 

1 

14 

2 

16 

1 

17 

This  village  gave  birth  to 
that  eminent  Physician, 
John  Wall,  M.  D.  L  to 
Upton  eight  miles. 
L  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile,  Maddresfield, 
Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Church  here  contains 
some  curious  painted  or 
stained  glass  windows. 
Inn — The  Hotel.  R  a  long 
chain  of  hills  called  the 
Malvern  hills,  and  com- 
manding a  most  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  pros- 
pect. 

These  wells  are  muchfre- 
quented  by  fashionable 
company  in  the  sum- 
mer,who  are  induced  to 
visit  them  not  more  for 
the  salubrity  of  their 
situation,  than  the  ro- 
mantic and  highly  pic- 
turesque scenery  they 
afford. 

R  to  Ledbury,  Hereford- 
shire. 5  miles  and  a  half. 

L  to  Malvern  h  ells  2  mil. 


R  to  Gloucester  1 5  miles. 
Inn — White  Lion. 

WORCESTER  TO  UPTON, 


THROUGH  POWICKAND  HANLEY  CASTLE. 


Worcester  to 
St.  John's 


J 


Cross  the  river  Severn. 

R  to  Tenbury  by  Hallow 
20  miles ;  by  Clifton  20 
miles  and  a  half;  t» 
c3 
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I    Bromeyard   12  miles 
I    and  three  quarters. 
1JR  to  Hereford  27  fwtes 
!    and  a  quarter. 
1       1 1  f  ross       ritfer  Teme. 
Powick  i|    2  R  «o  Great  Malvern  5 


Beauchamp 
Callow  iikd  Green 


Hanley  Green 
Upton-upon- 
Severn. 


34 


3 

3* 

6 J  R  Dripsell,  Sir  Charles 
\  Withers. 

7  L  Drake's  Place. 
7 1 L  Severn  End,  Henri/ 

Lechmere,  esq. 

8  R  Hanley  Castle. 

2j  10  Inn— VP/iite  £forf. 


END  OF   THE  ITINERARY. 


CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISIONS. 

This  county  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  and 
limits,  containing  152  parishes,  1  city,  (Worcester) 
and  11  market  towns,  and  is,  with  a  part  of  War- 
wickshire, in  the  Diocese  of  Worcester. 


QUARTER  SESSIONS. 


These  are  holden  at  Worcester,  &c.  on  January 
11,  April  11,  July  11,  and  Oct.  17. 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


THE  FAIRS  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Alvechurch. — May  3,  Au- 
gust 10,  all  sorts  of  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  lambs. 
Belhr  ought  on.   —  First 
Monday  in  April,  Mon- 
day before  St.  Luke, 
October  18;  horned  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  cheese. 
■Bewdlcy — April  23,  horn- 
ed cat  tie,  horses, cheese, 
linen  &  woollen  cloth  ; 
Monday    before  July 
26,  cattle,  cheese  and 
all  other  merchandise; 
December    10,  hogs 
only  ;   December   1 ! , 
horned  cattle,  horses, 
cheese,  linen  and  wool- 
len cloth. 
Blockley — Tuesday  after 
Easter  week,   cattle  ; 
October  10,  for  hiring 
servants. 
Bromesgrove. — June  24, 
October  I,  linen  cloth, 
cheese,  and  horses. 
Droilwich.  —  Friday  in 
Easter  week,  June  18, 
September  24,  Decem- 
ber 18,  cattle,  cheese, 
wool,  and  other  mer- 
chandise ;September  23 
for  hiring  servants. 
Dudley.— -May  8,  cattle, 
wool,  cheese ;  August 


5,  sheep,  lambs,  cattle ; 
October  2,  horses,  cat- 
tle, wool  and  cheese. 
Eversham. —  Candlemas- 
day,  February  2,  Mon- 
day after  Easier  week, 
Whit-monday,  Septem, 
21 ,  cattle  and  horses. 
Fenkenham. — March  2G, 

September  30,  cattle. 
Kidderminster.  —  Palm- 
Monday,  cattle,  sheep, 


and  pedlary  ;  Holy 
Thursday,  June  20, 
September  4,  horned 
cattle,  horses,  cheese, 
linen  and  woollen 
cloth. 

King's  Norton.  —  April 
25,  September  5,  cattle 
of  all  sorts. 
Pershore  —Easter  Tues- 
day, June  26,  Tuesday 
before  All  Saints,  Nov. 
1,  cattle  and  horses. 
ft  edditoh.— First  Monday 
in  August,  cattle  of  all 
sorts. 

Shipston.  — -  Third  Tues- 
day in  April,  cattle 
and  horses. 
Shipton. — June  22,  Tues- 
day after  October  10, 
horses,  cows,  sheep. 
Stourbridge.*- January  g 
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March  29,  horses  and 
other  cattle  ;  Septem- 
ber 8,  cattle  of  all  sorts 
and  sheep. 
Stourport,  near  Bewd- 
ley. —  Easier  Monday, 
a  meeting  for  horned 
cattle,  hops,  &c.  Sep- 
tember 13,  an  annual 
meeting  for  cattle, 
hops,  &c  Also  a  meet- 
ing every  Thursday 
for  hops,  from  Sep- 
tember till  Christ- 
mas. 

Tenbury. — April  23,  July 
18,  Sept.  26,  horned 
cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep. 

Upton  — First  Thursday- 
after  Midlent,  Thurs- 
day in  Whitsun  week, 


FAIRS* 

horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep;  July  10  Thurs- 
day before  St.  Mat- 
thew, September  21, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  leather. 
Worcester.  —  Saturday 
before  Palm  Sunday, 
Saturday  in  Easter 
week,  cattle,  horses, 
and  linen  cloth  ;  Au- 
gust 15,  September  19, 
first  Monday  in  De- 
cember, cattle,  horses, 
cheese,  lambs,  hops  and 
linen  cloth ;  second 
Monday  in  February, 
first  Monday  in  May, 
June,  July,  and  No- 
vember, cattle,  &c. 
The  five  last  are  toll- 
free. 


END  OF  THE  LIST  OF  FAIRS. 


TITLES  CONFERRED  BY  THE  COUNTY. 

Worcester  giv  s  the  title  of  Marquis,  Earl,  and 
Viscount  to  the  family  of  Somerset;  Kiddermin- 
ster, that  of  Baron  to  the  Foley  family  ;  Evesham, 
the  same  to  the  family  of  Cocks ;  Dudley,  that  of 
Viscount  to  the  Ward's  family  ;  and  Ombersley, 
the  same  to  that  of  Hill;  the  Frankleys  are  Ba- 
rons of  Littleton ;  and  the  Lygons  are  Barons  of 
Powycke. 
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GENERAL  DESCIUPTION  OF 

THE  COUNTY  OF  WORCESTER, 

SITUATION,  BOUNDARIES,  AND  EXTENT. 

"Worcestershire  is  reckoned  among  the 

Midland  counties  of  England,  and  is  hounded 
upon  the  west  by  Hereford,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated in  part  by  the  Malvern  Hills,  a  small  portion 
of  the  river  Teme,  and  further  north  hy  the  little 
rivulet,  called  Cadmore  Brook,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Teme,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  w*  st  of 
Tenhury.  At  the  junction  of  the  Cadmore  Brook 
-with  the  Teme,  this  latter  again  becomes,  for  a 
short  part  of  its  course,  a  boundary  separating 
this  county  from  Shropshire,  which  is  situated  to 
the  north-west.  Worcestershire  is  further  sepa- 
rated from  this  county  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
Red  river  (which  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  to 
meet  the  Teme  near  Rochford)  and  two  other 
small  rivulets,  which  fall  into  the  Severn,  where 
that  river  enters  this  county  from  Shropshire. 
Upon  the  north  is  Staffordshire,  from  which  it* is 
separated  in  part  by  the  river  Stour.  To  the 
north-east  and  east  this  county  is  hounded  by 
Warwickshire,  »nd  upon  the  south-east  and  south 
by  Gloucestershire. 

The  shape  of  this  county  is  extremely  irregular, 
having  upon  every  side  small  portions  detached 
and  insulated  hy  the  adjoining  counties,  as  Dud- 
ley and  its  vicinity  upon  the  north,  which  is  sur- 
rounded upon  all  sides  by  Staffordshire  ;  a  nar- 
row stretch  of  country,  extending  from  about  a 
mile  and  a  h;ilf  south  of  Shipstone-upon-Stour, 
and  seven  miles  and  a  half  north  of  it,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding two  miles  and  a  half,  in  its  most  extreme 
breadth,  is  insulated  upon  the  east,  hy  Warwick- 
shire and  Gloucestershire.  Elmload  is  another 
insulated  portion,  to  the  south-east,  in  Gloucester- 
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shire,  in  which  county  is  also  another  detached 
portion  called  Cuddesden;  Fdwin  Loch  upon  the 
west  is  insulated  by  the  county  of  Hereford.  Be- 
sides these  portions,  which  are  wholly  insulated, 
the  boundaries  of  the  county  form  numberless  in- 
dentures with  the  adjoining  counties,  resembling 
bays,  promontories,  and  peninsulas.  Measured 
from  its  most  south-western  boundary,  formed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  (he  village  of  Stauton  by  the 
river  Ledden,  to  its  most  extreme  north-eastern 
boundary,  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Yardly, 
on  the  confines  of  Warwickshire,  the  extent  of  this 
county  is  about  44  miles;  but  measured  in  a  di- 
rect line,  north  and  south  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Severn,  from  its  entrance  into  the  county  a 
little  beyond  Bewdley,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Avon,  near  Tewkesbury,  where  it  leaves  the  coun- 
ty, its  greatest  length  is  about  24  miles,  so  that 
the  mean  length  north  and  south  is  34  miles.  Its  ex- 
treme breadth,  as  measured  from  its  eastern  boun- 
dary, which  projects  a  little  beyond  Oldborough 
into  the  county  of  War  wick,  to  its  most  western 
boundary,  formed  by  the  j miction  of  the  Cadmore 
Brook  with  the  Teme,  about  two  miles  west  of 
Tenburv,  is  34  miles.  The  shortest  line,  taken 
across  the  county  from  Atch  Lench  in  the  east, 
to  Malvern  in  the  west,  is  about  18  miles  :  so  that 
we  may  compute  the  mean  breadth  at  26  miles. 
The  circumference  of  the  county,  if  we  omit  the 
irregular  indentures  it  makes  with  those  adjoining 
to  it.  does  not  much  exceed  124  miles  ;  but  includ- 
ing them,  it  will  amount  to  nearly  250  miles.  The 
superficial  contents  of  the  area  included  within 
th  boundaries,  are,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate surveys,  599  040  acres,  to  which  if  we  add 
about  19,200  acres  for  the  detached  portions,  we 
shall  have  618,240  acres  for  the  superficial  con- 
tents,from  which  we  must. however, deduct about 
5000  acres  for  portions  of  the  counties  of  War- 
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wick,  Salop,  and  Hereford,  insulated  by  this 
county,  leaving  a  remainder  of  613,240  acres  for 
the  contents  of  Worcestershire. 

NAME   AND   ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

The  county  evidently  takes  its  name  from  its 
principal  city  Worcester,  the  etymology  of  which 
is  deduced  from  Wirccester,  by  changing  a  vowel. 
The  name  Wigornia,  occurs  in  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, who  died  ahout  60  years  before  Joseph  of 
Exeter  wrote.  Abingdon  derives  the  Saxon  name 
from  the  wears  on  the  river.  The  inhabitants, 
with  those  of  the  adjoining  parts,  were  in  Bede's 
time,  prior  to  the  division  of  the  island  into  coun- 
ties, called  fViccii,  a  name  derived,  as  we  snay 
reasonably  conjecture,  from  the  salt  pits  which 
it  contains,  the  old  English  name  of  which  if 
Witches, 

This  county  formerly  constituted  the  second 
part  of  the  country  of  the  Cornavii.  In  the  time  of 
the  Romans  it  was  swampy,  overgrown  with  wood, 
aud  consequently  but  little  known  to  that  cau- 
tious and  warlike  people;  neither  Ptolemy  nor 
Antoninus  take  any  notice  of  it  whatever;  and  of 
the  four  great  Roman  roads,  which  cross  the  king- 
dom, but  one,  viz.  the  Iknield-street,  approaches 
its  borders;  the  lknield  Way  however  crosses  a 
small  portion  of  the  county,  entering  it  near 
Broby,  and  passing  on  to  Edgebaston  in  Warwick- 
shire, leaves  the  town  of  Birmingham  a  little  to 
the  west. 

The  principal  stations  or  camps,  in  this  county, 
are  on  Wassal  and  Whitchbury  Hill,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Severn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kempsey, 
Little  Malvern,  and  upon  Woodbury  Hill. 

Worcestershire  constituted  under  the  Saxon 
heptarchv  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and 
was  the  frequent  scene  of  sanguinary  contests  be- 
tween the  Saxons  and  the  Danes. 
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This  county  was,  according  to  Mr.  Camden,  the 
second  part  of  the  country  of  the  Cornavii.  lis 
inhabitants,  with  those  of  the  adjoining  districts, 
were,  previous  to  the  division  of  the  island  into 
counties,  known  hy  the  general  appellation  of 
Wiccii,  derived,  either  from  the  winding  river 
whose  banks  they  inhabit  ( Wic k,  in  the  old  Saxon, 
signifying  a  creek  or  reach  of  a  river)  or  from  the 
salt  pits,  which  are  called  in  the  old  English  lan- 
guage. fFMchis. 

After  the  Britons  were  expelled  by  the  Saxons 
from  the  low  lands,  they  retired  beyond  the  Se- 
vern among  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Wales,  and  defended  their  new  territories  against 
the  encroaching  conquerors  ;  so  that  this,  with  the 
other  counties,  through  which  this  river  flows, 
after  leaving  the  widernesses  of  Wales,  was  for  a 
long  time  the  frontier  between  the  two  people, 
and,  as  Mr.  Twyne  observes,  most  of  the  great 
cities  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Dee,  were  built  by  the  Romans  or  Saxons,  or  by 
both,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Britons. 

The  Wiccii  seem  to  have  inhabited  all  that  tract 
of  country  which  anciently  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  namely, 
all  the  portion  of  Gloucestershire  which  stretches 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn,  all  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Worcester,  with  the  exception  of 
16  parishes  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  county 
beyond  Aberley  hi. is  and  the  river  Teme,  and 
nearly  the  entire  of  the  southern  half  of  Warwick- 
shire, including  the  town  of  Warwick,  the  capital 
of  the  county.  For,  as  under  the  Saxon  heptar- 
chy, each  kingdom  had  but  one  bishop,  whose 
diocese  comprehended  the  whole  of  that  district, 
so,  upon  the  subdivision  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
frve  bishopricks  were  made  in  the  year  679,  and 
©f  these  the  bishoprick  of  Worcester  was  the  prin- 
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eipal,  according  to  the  account  given  us  by 
Florence  of  Worcester. 

The  bishop  undoubtedly  had  the  whole  province 
under  his  command,  and  was  actually  styled  Bishop 
of  the  Wiccians,  not  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The 
probability  of  this  will  appear  more  forcible,  from 
what  Florence  further  adds,  that  Oshere,  Bishop 
of  the  Wiccians,  persuaded  Ethelred,  King  of 
Mercia,  to  make  this  division,  from  a  wish  that 
Wiccia,  the  province  which  he  governed  with 
viceroyal  authority,  might  have  the  honour  of  a 
bishop  of  its  own.  His  see  was  thus  at  Worcester, 
the  metropolis  of  the  province,  which,  according 
to  the  venerable  Bede,  bordered  upon  Wilts  and 
Somerset,  parts  of  the  province  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons. The  Coteswold  Hills  were  included  withia 
the  district  of  the  Wiccians,  being  called  in  Edgar's 
charter  to  Oswald  the  Mons  Wiccisca.  Sceorstar, 
or  the  Shire-stone,  is  said  by  Florence  to  be  in 
Wiccia. 

In  the  time  of  the  Normans  this  county  had  for 
its  first  sheriff  Urfo  de  Abetot,ord'Abtot,  to  whom 
and  his  heirs  William  gave  land  with  that  title. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  houours  and  estates  by 
his  son  Roger,  who,  having,  as  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  informs  us,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Hen- 
ry I.  by  ordering  one  of  his  servants  to  be  slain, 
was  dispossessed  by  that  prince ;  the  sheriffdom 
passed,  however,  with  his  sister  Emelina  to  the 
Beauchamp  family,  she  marrying  Walter  de  Beau- 
champ,  whom  Stephen,  after  turning  out  Milo  of 
Gloucester,  made  Constable  of  England.  Some 
years  after,  Stephen  created  Walleran,  Earl  of 
Mellent,  brother  to  Robert  Bossu,  Ear!  of  Leices- 
ter, first  Earl  of  Worcester,  granting  him  the  city 
of  Worcester.  He  afterwards  turned  monk,  and 
died  at  Preaux,  in  Normandy.  His  son  Robert, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Reginald,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  and  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion 
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against  Henry  II.  and  his  grandson,  Peter,  who 
rebelled,  and  revolted  to  France,  used  only  the 
title  of  Mellent,  and  not  of  Worcester. 

From  this  period  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Worcester  seems  to  have  lain  dor- 
mant. That  monarch  conferred  it  upon  Thomas 
Percy,  who  being  slain  in  the  civil  war  by  Henry 
IV.  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  descended  from  the 
Abeiots,  received  this  honour  from  Henry  V.  This 
nobleman  dying  without  issue,  John  Tiptoft,  de- 
puty of  Ireland,  was  created  Earl  of  Worcester 
by  Henry  VI,;  but  he  immediately  taking  part  with 
Edward  IV.  and  preposterously  submitting  to  be 
the  executioner  of  all  Edward's  sentences,  was 
himself  beheaded  by  the  executioner,  upon  the 
restoration  of  Henry  VI. 

Edward  recovering  the  crown  again,  completely 
restored  his  son,  who,  dying  without  issue,  and 
the  estate  being  divided  among  the  sisters  of  John 
Tiptoft,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  Earl  of 
Worcester,  Charles  Somerset,  natural  son  of  Hen- 
ry, Duke  of  Somerset,  was  honoured  with  the 
title  by  Henry  VIII.  Edward  Somerset,  a  de- 
scendant of  this  earl,  enjoyed  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Worcester,  and  his  son  Henry  was  created  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester  by  Charles  I.  Edward  his  son 
succeeded  him,  and  dying  in  1667,  left  his  titles 
and  possessions  to  his  son  Henry,  whom  Charles  II. 
created  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Worcester  being  granted  by  courtesy  to  his  eldest 
son.  The  titles  continue  in  the  same  family,  Henry 
Charles  Somerset  being  the  present  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, and  his  eldest  son  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

CLIMATE  AND  SOIL. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  mild,  warm,  and  healthy, 
there  being  but  few  lakes,  and  very  little  swampy 
ground;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malvern  hills  enjoy 
a  most  salubrious  and  temperate  climate,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  conjointly  with  the  beautiful, 
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rich,  and  picturesque  scenery  which  they  furnish, 
contributes  not  a  little  to  induce  multitudes  of  > 
fashionable  loungers  to  make  the  villages  of  Great 
and  Little  Malvern,  which  are  situated  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  these  hills,  the  temporary  theatres 
of  their  cestival  gaieties. 

The  climate,  particularly  in  the  middle,  south, 
and  west  of  the  county,  is  remarkably  mild,  soft, 
healthy,  and  salubrious.  The  vale  of  the  Severn, 
but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  vallies  of  the  Avon  and  Teme,  upon  nearly 
the  same  level,  with  the  contiguous  uplands,  ris- 
ing to  50,  100,  or  150  feet  above  their  level,  have, 
at  this  low  elevation,  a  warmth  and  softness,  that 
ripens  the  grain  and  brings  to  perfection  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month  earlier 
than  in  more  elevated  counties,  even  though  the 
soil  and  surface  were  similar.  To  the  north-east 
of  Bromsgrove,  arises  a  ridge  of  hills  termed  the 
Lickey,  which  continues  in  a  chain  to  Hagley, 
and  diverges  easterly  in  various  directions,  rising 
in  some  peaks  to  800  or  900  feet.  This  district, 
from  its  height,  exposure,  and  inclement  atmo- 
sphere, may  be  considered,  in  point  of  climate,  as 
three  or  four  degrees  more  north  than  the  fertile 
parts  of  the  county.  The  other  elevated  grounds 
are  the  Malvern  hills,  that  extend  upon  a  base 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two 
in  breadth;  the  ridge  formed  by  them  divides 
this  county  from  Herefordshire.  Abberley  hills, 
in  the  north-west,  are  of  considerable  magnitude, 
extending  over  the  parish  of  this  name,  and  rising 
800  or  900  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  Severn. 

The  soil,  though  various,  is  generally  rich  and 
fertile;  producing  grain  and  fruit  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  abundant  pasturage. 

RIVERS. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Se- 
vern, the  Avon,  the  Teme,  and  the  Stour. 
d  2 
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The  Severn,  the  principal  river  of  this  county, 
and  the  second  in  rank  after  the  Thames,  whether 
we  regard  the  length  of  its  course,  the  majesty  of 
its  stream,  or  the  extensive  advantages  which  the 
commerce  of  the  county  derives  from  it,  takes  its 
name  from  the  British  word  Sabi  or  Sabrin^  which 
denote  sandy,  and  allude  to  the  extreme  muddi- 
ness  of  its  waters,  which  is  particularly  remark- 
able after  rain,  when  a  phenomenon  almost  pe  - 
culiar to  this  river,  and  expressively  denominated 
by  the  tenants  of  its  banks  the  Boar,  presents  it- 
self :  this  phenomenon  shall  be  further  noticed 
elsewhere.  Adapting  the  British  name  to  their 
own  orthography,  the  Romans  latinised  the  name 
of  this  river,  by  giving  it  a  feminine  termination, 
and  calling  it  Sabrina,  whence,  with  a  trifling 
alteration,  may  be  easily  traced  the  Severn  of 
the  moderns.  The  name  by  which  the  Welch  still 
designate  this  river  fully  expresses  their  sense  of 
its  importance,  Ha  au  rian  in  their  language 
signifying  the  Queen  of  rivers. 

The  Severn  is  a  free  river  for  whoever  chooses 
to  embark  upon  it,  without  toll  or  tonnage.  The 
barges  against  the  stream,  when  not  favoured 
by  the  wind,  though  they  hoist  mast  and  sail, 
are  hauled  chiefly  by  men,  ten,  twelve,  or  more, 
sometimes  at  a  barge ;  but  lately,  horses  have 
been  introduced  to  assist  the  men.  Several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  remove  the  shoals,  but 
if  this  is  effected  upon  one  of  them,  another  forms 
in  its  place*  The  middle  of  the  channel  being 
kept  as  regular  and  uniform  as  possible,  whatever 
interruption  may  take  place,  when  the  autumnal 
rains  fali,  the  navigation  is  restored. 

The  source  of  the  Severn  is  to  be  found  among 
the  cliffs  of  Piynlimmon,  which  has  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  three  remarkable  rivers,  which, 
rising  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  pur- 
sue different  courses,  but  at  last  pour  their  tribu- 
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tary  waters  into  the  same  sea.  Besides  the  Severn, 
the  Wye,  famous  for  its  romantic  beauties,  and 
itself  finally  a  tributary  to  the  Severn,  and  the 
Dee,  which  washing1  the  savage  cliffs  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, and  winding;  through  the  luxuriant 
vales  of  Abbe  Crucis  and  Llangollen,  hastens  by 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  to  meet 
the  waters  of  the  Irish  sea,  have  their  fountains 
among  the  quartose  precipices  of  the  cloud-capped 
Plynlimmon, 

The  Severn,  having  washed  the  fortifications  of 
the  venerable  capital  of  the  county  of  Salop,  en- 
ters the  county  of  Worcester,  between  Kidder* 
minster  and  Rewdley,  and  pursuing  a  southerly 
course,  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  county, 
receives  at  the  little  commercial  town  of  Stour- 
port,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, the  tributary  stream  of  the  Stoiir,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  northern  and  inland  counties, 
poured  in  by  the  Staffordshire  canal.  Continuing 
its  course  through  rich  meadows  and  beautiful 
pasturages,  it  receives,  at  the  distance  of  about 
seven  miles  further,  the  waters  of  the  Saiwarp, 
which  rising  upon  Bromsgrove  Lickcy,  and  wash- 
ing the  walls  of  Droitwich,  hastens  to  terminate 
its  course  in  the  bosom  of  the  Severn,  accom* 
panied,  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  by  a 
canal  leading  from  Droitwich. 

Somewhat  lower  down,  the  stream  of  the  Severn 
is  further  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Bever- 
bourne,  or  Otter  river,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  multitude  of  otters  which  frequented  it. 

It  next  washes  the  wal!s  of  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful city  of  Worcester,  and  about  three  miles  south 
of  that  city,  has  its  stream  increased  by  the  tribu- 
tary waters  of  the  Teme  ;  from  this  place,  during 
the  remainder  of  its  course  through  this  county, 
it  receives  no  river  of  importance,  till  il  reaches 
the  southern  confines  at  Tewkesbury,  where  it  is 
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honoured  by  admixture  with  the  celebrated  waters 
of  the  classic  Avon.  Thus  having  wound  its 
course  for  the  space  of  about  50  miles  through 
this  county,  fortifying  and  draining  the  lands  upon 
either  side  of  it,  and  enriching  the  inhabitants,  by 
the  extensive  inland  commerce  which  is  carried 
on  through  the  assistance  of  its  waters,  this  ma- 
jestic river  hastens  through  the  rich  vales  of 
Gloucestershire,  to  receive  the  richly-laden  ships, 
which  come  down  the  Avon,  from  Bristol,  and  con- 
vey  them  down  the  channel  to  the  vast  Atlantic. 

Having  thus  cursorily  noticed  the  track  pursued 
by  this  noble  river,  which  has  the  honour  of  wash- 
ing no  less  than  three  of  our  most  respectable 
and  ancient  provincial  capitals,  it  remains  for  us 
with  equal  brevity  to  notice  its  productions. 

The  Severn  is  particularly  noticed  for  affording 
three  sorts  of  fish,  namely  the  salmon,  the  shad, 
and  the  lamprey  or  lampern,  two  species  of  the 
same  genus.  Such  was  the  abundance  of  salmon 
formerly  taken  in  this  river,  that  when  children 
were  bound  as  apprentices,  or  servants  engaged 
for  hire,  an  especial  contract  was  entered  into  that 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  eat  of  that  fish  more 
than  twice  in  each  week.  The  shad  was  not  caught 
in  so  great  an  abundance. 

The  lamprey,  taken  in  this  river,  is  the  same 
with  that  which  Linnaeus  denominates  the  Pet- 
romyzon  Marinus;  this  fish,  usually  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  ocean,  annually  visits  the  Severn  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn,  early  in  the 
spring.  This  fish  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
superior  size,  from  the  fresh-water  species,  which 
we  shall  immediately  mention;  it  often  attains  to 
the  weight  of  from  three  to  four  pounds,  and  is 
much  esteemed  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
revel  in  the  luxuries  of  epicurism:  eaten  in  excess 
this  fish  is  unwholesome,  as  the  death  of  Henry  I. 
evincest 
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The  fresh-water  lamprey,  or  lampern,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  which  Linn&us  distinguishes  by 
the  name  of  Petromyzon  Fjluviatilis,  is  more 
abundant,  but  smaller  and  cheaper  than  the  pre- 
ceding.  These  fish  resemble  eels  in  their  form  and 
slimness;  their  colour  is  blackish  upon  the  back, 
and  blue  upon  their  bellies,  and  upon  each  side  of 
their  throat  they  have  se^vn  parallel  holes,  which 
serve  them  in  the  place  ot  ^ilis.  They  are  found 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  spring;  but  being 
more  abundant  than  the  sea-lamprey,  are  held  in 
less  estimation. 

The  Severn  is  remarkable  for  a  phenomenon 
called  the  Boar,  which  is  merely  a  swelling  of  its 
waters  by  the  inundations  of  the  mountain  torrents, 
which  it  receives  in  its  course  through  Wales. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  noise,  which  at  a 
distance  this  accumulated  mass  of  water  rising 
many  feet  perpendicular  above  the  customary 
level  of  the  stream,  makes  in  its  devastating  pro- 
gress ;  those  who  happen  to  be  overtaken  by  it 
upon  its  banks  are  involved  in  inevitable  de- 
struction. 

The  Severn  is  navigable  for  trows  of  1 1 0  tons,  as 
high  as  Gloucester,  for  those  of  80  tons  to  Tewkes- 
bury, for  those  of  TO  tons  to  Worcester,  and  of  60 
to  Stourport  and  Bewdley.  Trows  of  40  tons  can 
proceed  as  high  as  Shrewsbury. 

The  Avon,  a  river  which  derives  an  adscititious 
celebrity  from  the  circumstance  of  its  washing  the 
walls  of  the  town  which  had  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  the  inimitable  Shakspeare,  rises  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wellford,  not  far  from  the  confines  of  that  county, 
which  it,  for  a  short  part  of  its  course,  divides 
from  Leicestershire,  and  pursuing  a  course  slight- 
ly inclining  to  the  southward  of  west,  it  enters  tbe 
county  of  Warwick,  crossing  the  old  Roman  road 
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called  Walling  Street,  at  the  point  where  the  three 
counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Northampton 
meet.  After  entering  Warwickshire,  it  continues, 
with  innumerable  sinuosities,  still  to  preserve, 
with  little  deviation,  the  same  line  of  direction 
which  it  had  when  dividing  the  counties  of  Leices- 
ter and  Northampton.  Crossing  the  turnpike  road 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  south  of  Co- 
ventry, it  takes  a  more  southerly  direction,  and 
passing  close  under  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Warwick,  hastens  to  lave  the  classic  walls  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  immortalized  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  illustrious  Shakspeare.  Proceeding 
hence,  it  enters,  after  a  sinuous  course  of  a  few 
miles,  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  little  village  of  Salford,  upon  the  confines 
of  the  two  counties;  continuing  its  south-western 
course,  across  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  vale  of  Evesham  (or  Ecsham,  as 
it  is  commonly  pronounced)  it  winds  round  the 
southern  side  of  the  town,  from  which  the  vale  is 
named  ;  here  it  makes  a  reach  to  the  northward, 
and  flowing  in  a  curvilinear  direction,  passes  the 
town  of  Pershore,  and  continuing  thence  a  more 
southerly  course,  it  finally  blends  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  majestic  Severn,  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northward  of  Tewkesbury,  having 
first  received  the  Carren  Brook,  which  rising  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Overbury,  constitutes,  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course,  a  portion  of  the 
boundary  between  this  county  and  that  of  Glou- 
cester. We  have  been  thus  minute  in  tracing  the 
course  of  the  Avon,  or  the  East  Avon,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  western 
Avon,  which  rising  in  Wiltshire,  and  washing  in 
its  course  the  walls  of  Bath  and  of  Bristol,  also 
falls  into  the  Severn,  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
it  has  long  possessed,  from  its  passing  through 
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the  town  of  Shakspeare's  nativity  ;  an  excuse  this, 
which  we  trust  our  readers  will  accept  for  the 
tedious  minuteness  of  our  description. 

The  Teme  is  the  next  river  of  importance  in  this 
county,  which  it  enters  at  the  north-western  extre- 
mity, not  quite  three  miles  west  of  Tenbury.  This 
river,  for  part  of  its  course,  rather  bounds  than 
flows  through  the  county,  which  however  it  fairly 
enters,  about  two  miles  east  of  Tenbury,  and 
hence,  pursuing  a  somewhat  arched  course  to  the 
southward,  it  again  becomes,  for  a  few  miles  of 
its  course,  a  boundary  of  the  county;  quitting  the 
borders  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Knightwick,  it  assumes  a  south-eastern  direction, 
and  flowing  through  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
falls  into  the  Severn  about  three  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 

The  Stour  rises  in  Staffordshire,  and  forming  a 
line  of  separation  between  that  county  and  Wor- 
cester, for  some  part  of  its  course,  enters  the  latter 
county  in  the  vicinity  of  Stourbridge,  and  flowing 
through  the  town  of  Kidderminster,  disembogues 
itself  into  the  Severn  near  Stourport,  having  for 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  been  accompanied  by 
the  new  navigable  canal,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Mersey,  opening  a  facility  of  inland  navigation 
.    highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  commerce. 

Many  streams  of  little  note,  but  no  inconsider- 
able utility  to  the  farmer,  water  this  county,  of 
which,  however,  they  do  not  form  sufficiently 
striking  features  to  merit  or  demand  particular 
description. 

CANALS. 

Besides  the  facility  of  inland  navigation,  furnish- 
ed to  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  by  the  many 
considerable  rivers  which  flow  through  it,  a  water 
communication  with  some  of  the  most  distant 
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counties  is  further  procured,  by  the  artificial  aid 
of  canals :  of  these  the  following  are  the  principal. 

First,  the  Droitwich  Canal,  which  commencing' 
at  the  town  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  pro- 
ceeds by  Bryer's  mill  and  over  Falsham-pill  Brook, 
to  the  village  of  Salwarp;  thence,  over  Martin 
Brook,  by  Hill  End,  through  Lady  Wood;  over 
Atterburn  Brook,  by  Jacob's  Ladder,  and  Haw- 
fordrough,  to  Hill  Top,  and  across  the  road  from 
Kidderminster  to  Worcester,  by  Hawford  house 
into  the  Severn,  near  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Sal  warp. — The  length  of  this  canal  is  five 
miles  and  five  furlongs,  having  a  fall  of  about  56 
feet  sis  inches  during  this  course. 

Second,  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal, 
which  commences  at  the  latter  town,  and  passing 
through  the  parishes  of  Edgebaston,  Northfield, 
Kings  Norton,  Aberchurch,  Tardebig,  Stoke 
Prior,  Dodderhill,  Handbury,  Hadsor,  Hemble- 
ton,  Oddingby,  Tibberton,  Hiniing,  Warndon, 
Claines,  and  St,  Martin's,  falls  into  the  Severn,  at 
a  place  called  Diglis,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
of  Worcester,  having  completed  a  course  of  31 
miles  and  a  half,  of  which  the  first  16  are  upon  a 
level,  while  the  remaining  15  and  a  half  have  a  fall 
of  448  feet.  This  canal  opens  a  valuable  com- 
munication between  these  two  great  manufactur- 
ing towns,  as  also  between  the  several  towns  situ- 
ated upon  the  banks  of  the  Severn  below  Worces- 
ter, and  the  great  sea-port  and  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  North. 

Third,  Dudley  Extension  Canal,  which  joining 
the  Dudley  Canal  near  Netherton,  and  making  a 
bend  to  the  south-west  round  the  high  ground, 
comes  to  Windmill  End,  and  taking  a  south-east- 
ern course  passes  through  Combeswood,  by  Hales 
Owen,  at  the  foot  of  that  enchanting  spot,  the 
Leasowes;  it  afterwards  enters  a  very  long  tunnel, 
and  passing  Wroiey  Castle,  fails  into  the  Binning- 
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hara  and  Worcester  Canal,  near  Silly  Oak,  having 
completed  a  course  of  10  miles  and  five  furlongs, 
without  once  deviating  from  a  level.  At  Combes- 
wood  it  passes  through  a  short  tunnel  of  only  17 
chains,  but  the  tunnel  beyond  Hales  Owen  is  nearly 
two  miles.  From  Windmill  End  two  collateral 
cuts,  having  a  fall  of  about  64  feet,  proceed  to  the 
town  of  Dudley. 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  Company 
have  agreed  that  as  soon  as  any  reduction  of  the 
rates  for  navigating  the  Worcester  and  Birming- 
ham Canal  takes  place,  a  similar  reduction  shall 
be  made  and  continued  upon  all  goods,  &c.  pass- 
ing from  this  canal,  except  such  as  are  navigated 
towards  Birmingham. 

The  Dudley  Canal  runs  through  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  the  county  of  Worcester,  as  scarcely  to 
merit  even  this  cursory  mention. 

From  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal  a 
branch  strikes  off  at  the  village  of  King's  Norton, 
and  soon  after  entering  the  cou-nty  of  Warwick, 
proceeds  to  Stratford,  where  it  falls  into  the  Avon. 

The  Staffordshire  Canal  entering  this  county  in 
the  vicinity  of  1  he  little  village  of  Kniver,  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  Stourbridge,  and  pursuing 
a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  little  river  Stour, 
falls  into  the  Severn,  at  the  busy  town  of  Stour- 
port,  about  four  miles  south  of  Bewdley  and  Kid- 
derminster. 

RO/VDS. 

The  principal  roads  from  town  to  town  being 
supported  by  toll  gates,  are  generally  kept  in  good 
repair;  though  the  latter  are  neither  numerous  nor 
extravagant.  Some  of  the  cross  roads  in  the  clayey 
districts  are  very  bad,  where  little  attention  is 
paid  to  plashing  hedges,  opening  ditches,  or  other 
modes  of  mending.  The  establishment  of  a  Road 
Club  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  has  given  a  new 
face  to  that  part  of  the  county,  having  been 
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established  ever  since  1792.    The  materials  here 
for  making  of  roads,  as  limestone  and  gravel,  are 
very  good,  and  when  judiciously  laid,  last  a  con- 
siderable time  without  wanting  much  repair. 
bridges. 

The  principal  in  this  county  are  those  over  the 
Severn,  of  which  that  of  Worcester  is  a  very 
handsome  modern  structure.  There  is  another  at 
Upton,  and  a  third  at  Bewdley  ;  but  the  most  ex- 
traordinary is  that  at  Stourport,  consisting  of  a 
single  iron  arch  over  the  main  channel  of  the 
river,  of  150  feet  span,  and  above  50  feet  perpen- 
dicular rise  over  low  water.  The  avenues  to  this 
main  arch  consist  of  a  number  of  brick  arches 
covering  the  flood  water  way  ;  the  former  bridge 
was  of  stone,  and  after  standing  a  few  years  from 
its  erection,  was  swept  away  by  a  great  flood, 
and  immense  shoals  of  ice,  brought  down  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  thaw.  The  present  iron 
arch  is  so  roomy,  that  no  obstruction  can  possibly 
arise  to  the  course  of  the  river  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FARM  HOUSES. 

This  county  contains  a  great  number  of  magni- 
ficent residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  but 
most  of  the  farm  houses  have  been  erected  at  dif- 
ferent, and  many  of  them  in  remote  times,  before 
elegance,  or  even  comfort  and  convenience  were 
thought  of.  The  situations  of  these  were  mostly 
ill  chosen,  being  placed  off  the  farm  in  Tillages. 
As  to  out  offices,  Tery  few  instances  of  particular 
convenience  are  to  be  found  in  their  construction, 
so  that  the  farmer  has  been  obliged  to  make  shift 
as  well  as  he  could.  It  was  formerly  a  general 
custom  to  build  farm  houses  in  very  low  situa- 
tions, for  the  convenience  of  water,  and  most  of 
the  old  buildings  continue  in  such  places. 

COTTAGES. 

These,  analogous  to  the  farm  buildings,  are  of 
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different  ages  of  construction;  those  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  occupied  by  farming  la- 
bourers, have  in  general  nothing  to  recommend 
them;  in  the  ancient  villages  and  common  field 
parishes,  they  often  consist  of  timber  and  plaster 
walls,  covered  with  thatch,  and  are  merely  a 
shelter  from  the  weather,  with  the  addition  of  a 
garden  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The 
most  comfortable  cottages  are  in  the  parish  of 
Bromsgrove,  particularly  near  the  Lickey,  having 
each  an  allotment  of  land,  Upon  Bourn  Heath 
also,  about  twenty  cottagers  had  their  land  en- 
franchised upon  its  enclosure.  Here  they  live  on 
their  own  premises,  with  well  cultiv  nt^d  gardens, 
potatoes,  and  pigs,  but  no  cows.  Many  of  these 
cottages  are  built  with  brick  and  tile,  and  are 
partly  inhabited  by  farm  labourers.  In  some  of 
the  older  cottage?  in  the  same  parish,  the  occu- 
piers are  owners,  and  besides  potatoe  grounds 
and  gardens,  have  the  addition  of  fruit  trees, 
which  adds  considerably  to  their  comforts.  Se- 
veral of  them  are  very  properly  built  near  a  peren- 
nial stream  of  clear  water,  an  object  of  consider- 
able consequence. 

RENTS  AND  SIZE  OF  FARMS* 

Rents  are  universally  paid  in  money,  though 
slight  personal  services  are  sometimes  required,  as 
team  work,  keeping  a  game  dog  for  the  landlord, 
&c  Common  field  farms,  with  enclosures,  near  the 
homestead,  are  generally  20s.  the  acre;  enclosed 
farms  of  inferior  land,  about  the  same;  but  those 
of  better  land  rise  to  30s.  per  acre,  and  in  some 
few  instances  have  risen  even  to  50s.  per  acre  all 
round;  but  these  were  of  superior  staple,  and 
contained  a  good  proportion  of  pasture  or  mea- 
dow land. 

The  farms,  says  Mr.  Pomeroy,  are  small,  from 
40l.  or  50l.  to  3001.  or  4Q0l.  a  year;  but  some 
larger.    The  number  of  gentlemen  who  occupy 
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land,  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years,  and 
some  of  them  hold  out  very  laudable  examples  of 
improvement.  The  estates  are  in  general  held  by 
tenants  at  will,  with  no  other  restrictions  than 
what  custom  has  introduced;  but  there  are  some 
instances  of  old  leases  for  long  terms,  and  these 
farms  being  low  rented,  has  set  landlords  generally 
against  granting  leases ;  when  granted  lately,  they 
have  been  generally  running  leases  for  twenty-one 
years  conditionally,  but  determinable  every  seven 
years.  The  land  is  divided  between  pasturage 
and  cultivation. 

The  landed  property  of  this  county,  like  that 
of  all  other  commercial  parts  of  the  empire,  is 
diffused  among  the  various  classes,  from  the  privi- 
leged peer,  the  titled  commoner,  the  opulent 
esquire,  the  merchant,  thriving  manufacturer  or 
tradesman,  to  the  independent,  but  less  opulent 
freeholder  and  yeoman.  Land  being  often  upon 
sale,  becomes  the  property  of  those  who  have 
saved  money  to  purchase  it,  either  by  hereditary 
property,  by  trade,  or  agriculture*  The  county 
has  a  good  many  resident  families  of  considerable 
opulence. 

TENURES  AND  LEASES. 

Here,  as  in  other  parts,  they  are  either  freehold, 
held  by  a  prescriptive  right;  copyhold,  held  un- 
der a  superior  lord,  by  a  copy  roll  in  perpetuity, 
but  subject  to  payment  of  fines  upon  death  of  the 
owner,  by  his  successor,  or  upon  transfer  or  aliena- 
tion; or,  thirdly,  leasehold  under  the  church  or 
public  bodies,  for  three  lives;  when  a  life  drops, 
the  lessor  may  or  may  not,  at  his  pleasure,  put  in 
another;  but  having  only  a  life  interest  he  gene- 
rally does  so  upon  payment  of  a  suitable  fine  by 
the  lessee ;  the  reserved  rents  in  these  cases  being 
generally  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  present 
value.     The  leases  commonly  granted  are  for 
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twenty-one  years;  but  many  according  to  circum- 
stances and  the  opinion  of  the  proprietors. 

TiTHES. 

The  ancient  enclosures  here  are  generally  tithe- 
able;  but  in  the  modern  ones,  the  tithe  has  been 
sometimes  commuted  for  by  an  allotment  of  land 
to  the  rector  or  other  tithe  owner,  though  in  some 
instances  the  latter  has  refused  his  consent  to  such 
exoneration ;  but  every  person  of  a  sound  mind 
and  a  good  disposition,  must  prefer  solid  proper- 
ty in  land  to  tithes.  Many  clergymen  are  prac- 
tical farmers  beyond  their  glebe,  and  some  are 
even  stewards  to  noblemen.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nash 
thought  the  getting  rid  of  tithes  a  thing  much  to 
be  wished  by  all,  generally  advantageous  to  the  oc- 
cupier, and,  though  not  always  profitable  to  the 
rector,  yet  certainly  conducive  to  his  ease  and 
happiness.  The  tithe  of  hops  in  this  county  is 
complained  of,  and  deemed  a  greater  hardship 
than  even  that  of  grain,  as  being  an  article  raised 
at  more  expence  and  with  greater  labour. 

ENCLOSURES. 

The  greater  part  of  Worcestershire  is  ancient 
enclosure,  the  fences  being  often  full  of  timber 
trees,  especially  elm,  of  which  is  produced  here 
the  finest  in  England :  hence  the  fence  is  o4len 
composed  of  smooth  wood,  elm,  willow  and  hazel, 
as  well  as  of  crab-tree  and  hawthorn.  In  the  mid- 
dle, south,  and  west  of  the  county,  fruit  trees 
are  often  interspersed  in  the  hedge  rows;  and 
thus  a  useful  and  valuable  article  is  obtained  with- 
out loss  of  premises.  Modern  enclosures  are 
formed  of  post  and  rail,  and  sometimes  two  rows 
with  mounds,  and  a  quickset  fence  planted  be- 
tween them.  The  modern  quicksets  are  the  white 
hawthorn,  without  any  mixture  but  of  crab-tree 
and  holly.  The  ancient  fences  are  renewed  by 
moulding  up  and  plashing.  The  latest  enclosures 
have  been  partly  from  waste  and  part  common 
e  2 
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fields.  The  greatest  is  that  from  Bromsgrove 
Lickey,  which  has  consisted  of  some  thousand 
acres,  formerly  covered  with  heath,  furze,  and 
fern ;  but  now  with  good  crops  of  turnips,  clover, 
potatoes,  and  various  kinds  of  grain.  Part  of  the 
vale  of  Evesham,  and  some  other  rich  common 
fields,  are  of  modern  enclosure. 

cattle. 

The  horses  are  generally  of  the  strong  black 
breed,  though  other  sorts  and  colours  are  occa- 
sionally met  with ;  but  the  breed  leaves  room  for 
great  improvement.  Mules  in  this  county  are 
used  for  agriculture  ;  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  near 
Bromsgrove,  has  employed  a  strong  gelding  ass, 
with  panniers,  which  set  an  example  to  others. 
Worcestershire  has  no  particular  breed  of  cattle  ; 
the  bullocks  are  furnished  from  Herefordshire 
and  the  other  adjoining  counties.  The  same  ob- 
servation is  partly  applicable  to  the  sheep,  though 
there  is  a  V  reed  peculiar  to  the  Coteswold  Hills, 
a  part  of  which  is  in  this  county  ;  these  are  with- 
out horns,  long-wooled,  and  of  large  size,  having 
broad  loins  and  full  thighs,  but  rather  light  in 
their  fore-quarters.  The  large  slouched- eared 
sort  of  hogs  are  the  most  common  to  be  seen. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

In  the  north-east  parts  of  the  county,  the  same 
kind  of  ploughs  are  used  as  in  Staffordshire,  being 
a  two-wheel  single  furrow,  drawn  by  three  horses, 
and  requiring  no  holder.  The  two-wheel  furrow 
plough,  upon  the  same  principles,  one  man  can 
manage  both  as  holder  and  driver.  In  the  vale 
of  Evesham,  &c.  the  turf  plough  is  used  for  break- 
ing up  of  turf  land  ;  this  plough  has  two  shares, 
one  before  and  above  the  other.  The  ploughs  in 
the  vale  are  of  wood,  except  the  coulter;  very 
long  intails,  throck  and  shelve  board.  The  har- 
rows are  of  the  usual  construction;  the  waggons 
and  carts  remarkably  heavy.  The  sickle  now  used 
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for  cutting  wheat  was  introduced  about  the  year 
1750.  Scufflers,  and  also  the  common  and  spiked 
roller,  are  occasionally  used  in  Worcestershire, 
and  drill  machines  are  pretty  much  in  use.  The 
four-wheeled  trolly  is  common  ail  over  Severn; 
this  is,  in  fact,  a  waggon  in  miniature:  a  similar 
carriage,  on  low  cast  iron  wheels,  is  much  used 
in  the  city  of  Worcester  for  carrying  coals,  hops, 
&c.  An  implement  rather  peculiar  to  this  county, 
called  a  kerf,  is  used  in  the  hop  grounds  for 
moulding  up  the  young  plants ;  it  is  a  strong  and 
heavy  hoe,  the  size  and  weight  nearly  equal  to 
the  bit  of  a  common  spade. 

WASTES  AND  FORESTS. 

Worcestershire  in  early  times  was  completely 
covered  with  trees;  but  about  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest  it  had  but  five  forests, 
Feckenham,  Ombersley,  Horewell,  Malvern, 
and  Wyre.  Feckenham  was  very  extensive,  but 
being  disafforested  in  1629,  it  has  now  almost 
ceased  to  exist,  through  the  continual  demands  of 
fuel  for  the  salt-works  at  Droitwich.  Ombersley 
forest  began  at  the  north  gate  of  Worcester,  and 
extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  More- 
well  forest  on  the  south,  run  along  the  eastern 
road  to  Spetchley,  thence  to  Thurgarton  and 
across  the  Avon,  including  all  the  country  between 
the  two  principal  rivers.  Neither  of  these  forests 
have  existed  as  such,  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third.  Malvern  forest  extended  in  length  from 
the  river  Teme,  in  the  north,  towards  Gloucester- 
shire in  the  south,  and  from  the  Severn  to  the 
top  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  Wyre  forest  occupied 
the  fcfc)Hth-we stern  part  of  the  county,  extending 
into  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire.  Besides  such 
parts  of  these  forests  as  are  still  in  existence, 
there  are  many  tracts  of  woodland,  consisting 
chiefly  of  oak  and  ash,  and  some  beech  of  a  most 
excellent  quality;  and  in  the  hedge-rows  there 
e  3 
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are  great  quantities  of  elm ;  bat  the  great  demand 
for  hop  poles,  and  the  great  price  paid  for  trees 
and  underwood,  for  the  purpose  of  making  char- 
coal for  the  iron  works  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, have  occasioned  an  uncommon  degree  of 
consumption. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  principal  in  Worcester  city  is  that  of  gloves, 
which  has  employed  4000  persons  there  and  in 
the  environs.  Here  are  also  two  more  manufac- 
tures of  porcelain  or  China  ware.  Messrs.  Flight 
and  Barr's  had  the  honour  of  his  late  Majesty's  pa- 
tronage upon  his  visit  to  this  city  some  years  ago. 
Some  good  articles  got  up  here  in  the  cabinet 
and  furniture  way,  are  sold  to  distant  places ; 
but  the  principal  manufacture  of  Stourbridge,  is 
that  of  glass,  which  has  long  flourished  here  and 
at  Dudley.  Many  sheep  skins  are  also  manufac- 
tured into  leather.  Bromsgrove  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  wool  combing  and  spinning  way, 
from  long  wool;  the  yarn  going  to  the  stocking 
weavers  of  Leicestershire.  The  other  manufac- 
tures are  linen  for  wear,  table  linen,  and  sheets 
finished  and  whitened ;  needles,  small  nails,  tacks, 
tenter-hooks,  &c.  Most  of  the  towns  contain 
tanner's  yards.  Dudley  and  its  vicinity  is  famous 
for  nails,  needles,  and  fish-hooks.  Glass  utensils 
are  also  manufactured  here  in  great  perfection. 
Kidderminster  has  a  manufacture  of  carpets,  also 
of  stuffs  of  worsted  and  of  silk  and  worsted.  Each 
of  these  trades  have  fluctuated  more  or  less  since 
the  peace  of  1814.  Pig  iron,  from  the  Stafford- 
shire and  Shropshire  founderies,  is  rendered 
malleable  at  the  iron-works  on  the  Stour  and  its 
collateral  streams,  being  there  worked  into  bars, 
rods,  sheet  iron,  &c. 

LEARNED  MEN  AND  LITERATURE. 

John  de  Feckenham,  or  Howman ;  he  was  the 
last  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  died  in  1585, 
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Camden  calls  him  a  learned  and  benevolent  man. 
William  Habington,  an  historian  and  poet,  born 
1605  ;  died  1654.  Lord  George  Lyttelton,  an  ele- 
gant historian,  poet,  and  miscellaneous  writers 
born  at  Hagley,  1709;  died  1773.  Cardinald  Regi- 
nald Pole,  an  eminent  statesman,  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  ;  born 
at  Slaverton  Castle,  1500;  died  1558.  Lord  John 
Somers,  Chancellor  of  England,  a  most  incorrupt 
lawyer,  and  honest  statesman,  a  masterly  orator,  a 
genius  of  the  finest  taste,  and  a  patriot  of  the 
noblest  and  most  extensive  views :  a  man  who 
dispensed  blessings  by  his  life,  and  planned  them 
for  posterity;  born  at  Worcester,  1652;  died  1716. 
William  Walsh,  a  critic  and  poet;  born  at  Abber- 
ley,  1663;  died  1708. 

Mr.  Baskerville,  one  of  the  first  printers  in  the 
world,  was  born  at  Wolverley,  near  Kiddermin- 
ster, in  1706.  After  his  death  in  1775,  as  no  pur- 
chasers could  be  found  in  England  for  his  elegant 
types,  his  executors  sold  them  to  a  literary  so- 
ciety in  Paris,  for  3,700l.  Mr.  Baskerville  was 
buried  in  his  own  grounds  at  Birmingham,  owing 
to  his  dislike  of  the  ceremony  of  consecrating 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  interment.  Mr.  Basker- 
ville was  a  disbeliever  in  Christianity;  but  always 
treated  those  from  whom  he  differed  in  opinion 
with  modesty  and  deference. 

Worcester  produces  two  weekly  Newspapers, 
the  Worcester  Journal,  and  the  Worcester  Herald. 
population. 
This  county,  according  to  the  census  of  1811, 
contained  78,033  males,  and  82,513  females,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  160,546  persons. 

civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions. 
Worcestershire  contains  five   hundreds  and 
limits,  with  152  parishes,  1  city,  and  11  market 
towns.    It  returns  nine  members  to  Parliament, 
viz.  two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city,  two 
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for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Droitwich  and  Eve- 
sham, and  one  for  Bewdley.  It  is  included  in  the 
Oxford  circuit,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of 
Canterbury. 

LIST  OF  BANKERS. 
At  Bewdley,  Skey  and  Sons  draw  upon  Lub- 
bock and  Co.  London.  Old  Bank,  Roberts,  Baker, 
and  Co.  upon  the  same.  Bewdley  Bank,  Pardoe 
and  Co.  upon  Hoare,  Barnet,  and  Co.  London.  At 
Bromsgrove,  RufFord  and  Co.  draw  upon  Fry  and 
Chapman,  London.  At  Evesham,  Oldaker  and 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Hartlands,  draw  upon  Barclay 
and  Co.  London.  At  Kidderminster,  Wakeman 
and  Co.  upon  Curtis  and  Co.  London.  At  Dudley, 
Dixon  and  Co.  upon  Masterman  and  Co.  London. 
Hordern  and  Co.  upon  Sansom  and  Co.  London. 
At  Stourbridge,  RufFord  and  Co.  upon  Spooner 
and  Co.  London.  At  Worcester,  Berwick  and 
Co.  upon  Curtis  and  Co.  London ;  and  Farley  and 
Co.  upon  Curtis  and  Co. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  WORCESTER. 

Journey  from  Ludlow  to  Slow- on-the- Wold  in  Glou- 
cestershire; through  Tenbury,  Worcester,  Per- 
shore,  and  Evesham. 

FOLLOWING  the  course  of  the  Teme  or  Tend, 
we  enter  the  county  of  Worcester,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles  east-south-east  of  Ludlow, 
where  a  good  stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  thrown 
across  the  river  Teme,  connects  the  two  counties 
of  Salop  and  Worcester.  Immediately  upon 
crossing  this  bridge  we  enter  the  neat  built 
town  of 

TENBURY, 

Which  is  distant  134  miles  north-west  of  London, 
20  north-west  of  Worcester,  and  36  west  and  by 
south  of  Birmingham.  This  is  a  market  town,  and 
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contains  about  297  houses,  and  1562  inhabitants  ; 
the  weekly  market  is  held  upon  Tuesday,  and 
there  are  three  fairs  annually  held  upon  the  25th 
of  April,  18th  of  July,  and  26th  of  September. 
The  church  is  a  plain,  yet  not  inelegant, structure 
of  stone,  with  a  square  tower,  containing  six 
bells,  besides  a  good  set  of  chimes  at  the  west  end. 
This  building  was  much  damaged  in  the  year 
1770,  by  a  dreadful  flooding  of  the  river  upon  the 
17th  of  November,  which  threw  down  the  south 
and  middle  aisles,  damaged  the  organ,  and  other- 
wise materially  injured  the  church. 

Tenbury,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  called, 
Temebury,  is  agreeably  seated  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
and  which  here  divides  the  county  of  Worcester 
from  Shropshire.  The  extent  of  the  parish  is 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  three  miles 
and  a  quarter  broad. 

Tenbury,  with  most  of  the  lands  between  Teme 
and  Herefordshire,  was  held  by  Robert  Fitz 
Richard,  Lord  of  Richard's  Castle,  whose  son 
Hugh  marrying  Eustathia  de  Say,  a  great  heiress, 
their  issue  assumed  the  name  of  Say.  These 
lands,  by  Margaret,  an  heir  female,  came  in  the 
reign  of  John  to  Robert  Mortimer,  and  the  issue 
male  of  his  family  failing,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward E.  they  were  divided  between  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  the  elder  married  Geoffry  de  Corn- 
wall, whose  descendants  still  retain  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  estate,  which  this  alliance  gave 
to  their  family.  The  younger  sister's  portion  has 
frequently  changed  its  masters. 

The  banks  of  the  Teme  in  this  neighbourhood 
produce  annually  a  great  abundance  of  excellent 
cider  and  hops. 

About  three  miles  south  of  Tenbury  is  a  large 
farm  of  600  acres,  tailed  Sutton  Park.  The 
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greater  part  of  the  land  is  tithe-free.  The 
church  here  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Tenbury,  and 
contains  several  ancient  monuments. 

Adjoining  to  Sutton  Paik  is  the  parish  of  Kyre 
Wyre,  remarkable  for  producing*  large  quantities 
of  wild  saffron. 

Quitting  Tenbury  and  its  vicinity,  we  proceed 
along  the  turnpike  road  to  Worcester,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  Tenbury,  ob- 
serve upon  our  left  Abberley  Lodge,  the  ele- 
gant seat  of  R.  Bromley,  Esq.  This  is  an  agree- 
able mansion,  delightfully  seated  upon  a  very 
lofty  hill,  which  commands  an  extremely  rich  and 
beautifully  diversified  prospect.  This  place  for- 
merly belonged  to  that  excellent  critic  and  worthy 
man  William  Walsh,  Esq.  thrice  representative  of 
this  county  in  parliament, and  celebrated  by  Pope, 
part  of  whose  description  we  insert : 
"  Such  late  was  Walsh,  the  Muse's  judge  and  friend, 
Who  justly  knew  to  blame  and  to  commend  ; 
To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert, 
The  clearest  heady  and  the  sincerest  heart." 

The  apartments  at  Abberley  Lodge  are  commo- 
dious and  elegantly  furnished;  there  are  also  some 
good  paintings  by  the  first  masters. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  seat  is  Woodbury  Hill, 
rising  agreeably  from  the  banks  of  the  Teme, 
which  Hows  along  its  western  side.  This  hill  is 
remarkable  for  having  upon  its  summit  the  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  camp,  attributed  by  popular 
tradition  to  the  brave  Owen  Glendwyr,  but  bear- 
ing strong  marks  of  an  earlier  date.  This  camp 
is  single  trenched,  and  possesses  an  area  of  about 
27  acres.  Monstrelet  in  his  history  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  route  of  Owen  Glendwyr  and 
his  French  auxiliaries.  "The  French,"  says  this 
writer,  "  landed  at //r/r^r^(Haverford)  marched 
to  Toury  (Tenby)  and  through  the  Pais  de  Linor- 
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guie  (perhaps  the  district  of  Lacharne,  or  rather 
Glamorganshire).  The  King*  (Henry  IV.)  lay  on 
Abberley  Hill,  about  a  mile  off  Woodbury." 

Under  the  west  side  of  Woodbury  Hill  is  the 
village  of  Shelsey  Beauchamp,  so  called  from 
its  former  possessors,  the  Beauchamps  of  Holt. 
Over  against  Shelsey  Beauchamp,  but  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  Teme,  is  Shelsey 
W'alsh,  also  denominated  from  a  former  posses- 
sor, Sir  Richard  Walsh,who  happening  to  be  sheriff 
of  this  county  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  Gun- 
powder Plot,  distinguished  himself  by  his  acti- 
vity in  apprehending  the  conspirators,  whom  he 
pursued  into  Staffordshire. 

From  the  eastern  side  of  Woodbury  Hill  runs 
an  elevated  ridge  almost  to  the  Severn,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  bounded  the  province  inhabited  by 
the  Wiccii.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  about  nine 
miles  north-west  of  Worcester,  is  Great  Witle  y, 
in  the  magnificent  park  adjoining  to  which,  is  the 
noble  mansion  of  Lord  Foley,  whose  ancestors 
obtained  it  by  purchase  from  the  Hussels,  to  whom 
it  came  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  marriage 
with  one  of  the  coheirs  of  Cassy,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  heir-general  of  the  Cokeseys,  its  more 
ancient  lords. 

The  house  was  much  improved  by  the  founder 
of  that  truly  valuable  institution  the  Hospital  at 
Stourbridge,  Thomas  Foley,  Esq.  Its  situation  is 
eminently  judicious,  and  the  apartments  in  gene- 
ral magnificent,  those  especially  which  occupy  the 
south  front  of  the  house ;  we  could  not,  however, 
avoid  regretting  that  from  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient loftiness  the  apartments  for  the  most  part 
lost  much  of  their  grandeur,  and  that  the  profusion 
of  gilding,  which  many  of  them  display,  borders 
rather  upon  the  tawdry  than  the  magnificent :  this 
latter  defect,  as  being  of  easy  remedy,  will,  we 
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trust,  be  speedily  removed  by  the  refined  taste  of 
the  present  noble  proprietor. 

The  Park,  in  which  this  house  is  seated,  abounds 
in  picturesque  scenery,  and  it  was  not  without 
strong  emotions  of  sorrow,  that  we  witnessed  the 
neglect  of  improvement,  which  forces  itself  upon 
the  attention;  most  sincerely  do  we  hope  to  wit- 
ness a  greater  attention  to  these  particulars,  and 
once  more  to  find  Great  Witley  the  favoured  re- 
sidence of  its  ancient  lords. 

The  parish  church  of  Great  Witley  is  connected 
with  the  manor  house  by  a  private  staircase  which 
leads  to  the  picture  gallery,  and  was  begun  by 
the  first  Lord  Foley,  and  completed  by  his  widow 
Lady  Mary,  by  whom  no  expence  was  spared  in 
its  decoration,  and  such  has  been  the  success  of 
their  wishes  that  this  church  ranks  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  kingdo  m.  The  painting  of 
the  windows,  which  has  been  much  admired,  was 
the  work  of  Price  in  the  year  1719  ;  but  the  ceiling 
has  deservedly  obtained  the  highest  commenda- 
tion; it  was  painted  by  Verrio,  and  originally  de- 
signed for  the  chapel  at  Canons,  the  Duke  of 
Chandog'  magnificent  seat ;  but  upon  the  change 
of  that  nobleman's  fortunes,  it  was  purchased 
from  the  painter  by  the  second  Lord  Foley,  and 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  this  church. 

The  situation  of  Witley  Church,  amidst  the 
monuments  of  mortality,  has  given  offence  to 
many  squeamish  people,  who  were  in  other  re- 
spects pleased  with  the  building,  and  its  situation; 
this  circumstance  occasioning  Mr.  Sullivan  to  re- 
mark the  prejudice  excited  by  it  in  some  persons 
to  the  old  Cicerone  of  the  house  and  place,  she 
shrewdly  observed  to  him  in  reply,  that  "  if 
people  are  shocked  at  the  sight  of  mortality,  it  is 
very  easy  for  them  to  shut  the  windows." 

The  Foley  family,  to  whom  this  noble  seat  be- 
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longs,  were  originally  engaged  in  extensive  com- 
mercial  transactions,  which  they  conducted  with 
the  most  upright  probity  and  singular  success, 
having  amassed  in  this  manner  an  immense  for- 
ture,  nobility  crowned  their  desires,  and  accom- 
plished their  hopes.  A  superb  monument  erected, 
at  no  inconsiderable  expence,  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  altar  in  the  parish  church,  perpetuates  the 
memory  and  displays  the  virtues  of  its  founders, 
the  first  Lord  Foley,  and  his  wife  Dame  Lady- 
Mary,  who  survived  him  a  few  years. 

Little  Witley  is  situated  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Great 
Witley;  and  about  four  miles  further  in  the  same 
direction,  upon  the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  Holt 
Castle,  the  remains  of  which  bespeak  its  former 
strength.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed,  but  with 
doubtful  justice,  to  one  of  the  family  of  D'Abetots ; 
the  castie  obtained  its  name  from  the  thick  woods 
amongst  which  it  was  situated,  holt  being  formerly 
synonymous  with  wood.  A  handsome  mansion- 
house  has  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  this 
seat  was  the  residence  of  the  Beau  champs^  who 
had  been  long  lords  of  the  manor.  In  this  queen's 
time  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Leland  as  the  scene  of  several  of  the  grand  tour- 
naments of  Richard  II.  It  is  now  the  residence 
of  Henry  Chiliingworth,  Esq. 

Holt  Church  presents  a  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  Saxon  architecture,  and  can- 
not be  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  another  Saxon 
church  in  England.  The  testimonials  of  its  ex- 
treme antiquity  are  visible  in  its  outward  door, 
as  also  the  arch  of  the  chancel  with  their  low 
massive  pillars, and  variously  sculptured  capitals  ; 
indeed,  its  architecture  is  of  the  purest  Saxon 
style,  wholly  unmixed   with  the  Norman,  and 
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hence  it  is  evident  that  its  date  is  prior  to  the 
Conquest. 

A  little  beyond  Holt  Castle,  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  road,  is  a  neat  House,  the  residence  of  the 
JRev.  Mr-  Foley  ;  and  about  one  mile  further  upon 
the  same  side  is  Thorngrove,  the  agreeable  seat 
of  William  Cross,  Esq. 

The  village  of  Hallow  is  situated  one  mile 
nearer  to  Worcester,  and  adjoining  to  it  is  the  de- 
lightful seat  of  the  same  name,  situated  upon  a 
beautiful  eminence,  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  and  is  finely  wooded  ;  the 
house  commands  a  rich  and  extensive  prospect 
over  the  vale  of  Severn,  which  Dyer  so  well  de- 
scribes in  his  poem  of  the  Fleece : 

"  The  vale  of  Severn,  Nature's  garden  wide, 
By  the  blue  steeps  of  distant  Malvern  walPd, 
Solemnly  vast.  The  trees  of  various  shade, 
Scene  behind  scene,  with  fair  delusive  pomp, 
Enrich  the  prospect." 

The  prospect  towards  the  south  is  equally  rich 
and  beautiful,  enlivened,  like  the  former  with  a 
view  of  the  Severn,  flowing  in  silent  pomp 
through  the  richest  meadows  towards  the  ancient 
city  of  Worcester,  whose  spires  appear  in  the  dis- 
tance overtopping  the  rich  woods  which  are  inter- 
posed between,  while  the  blue  range  of  the  distant 
Coteswold  and  Bredon  Hills,  rising  to  the  south- 
east,forms  a  pleasing  boundary  to  the  scene.  The 
grounds  of  Hallow  boast,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
numerous  advantages  which  they  possess,  the 
further  one  of  a  purgative  chalybeate  spring,  ge- 
nerally reputed  to  approach  in  its  virtues  to  some 
of  the  springs  of  Cheltenham,  which  it  closely  re- 
sembles in  taste;  of  its  chemical  analysis  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  the  want  of  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity prevents  us  from  speaking.  We  should, 
however,  from  the  superficial  observations  we 
were  able  to  make,  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
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Epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  and  sulphate  of 
iron  were  its  active  constituents;  with  these  is  not 
improbably  intermixed  a  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt)  also  muriate  of 
soda  (common  salt  for  culinary  purposes). 

Adjoining  to  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
Worcester  is  the  neat  and  healthy  village  of  St. 
John's,  consisting  principally  of  a  single  street, 
in  which  are  many  very  respectable  and  well- 
built  houses.  The  situation  of  this  village,  upon 
an  eminence  of  some  height,  is  peculiarly  de- 
lightful, and  the  salubrity  of  its  air  joined  to  the 
beauty  of  the  views  which  it  presents  upon  every 
side,  contributes  not  a  little  to  make  it  the  fa- 
vourite country  residence  of  many  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  Worcester,  to  whom,  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  mercantile  avocations,  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  city  is  an  additional,  and  not  impro- 
bably a  primary  recommendation.  An  annual 
fair  is  held  here  upon  the  Friday  preceding  Palm 
Sunday,  and  upon  this  day  only  does  the  mayor  of 
Worcester,  accompanied  by  the  aldermen,  and 
attended  by  the  customary  officers,  walk  in  pro- 
cession through  the  village,  over  which,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  this  parade,  they  possess  no 
authority,  it  being  situated  without  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation.  This  custom 
is  of  a  remote  origin,  commencing  with  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV. 

Part  of  this  parish  is  called  the  township  of 
Wyck,  so  denominated  from  the  Saxon  word 
Wick,  or  creek,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity 
to  the  Teme,  which  terminates  its  winding  course 
in  the  Severn,  at  no  great  distance  hence.  This 
township  is  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of 
St.  John's  parish,  and  possesses  several  well-built 
houses. 

This  parish  is  memorable  for  having  given 
birth  to  the  distinguished  Reginald  Cray,  who, 
V  2 
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on  account  of  his  great  services  to  the  state  in 
counteracting  and  defeating  the  ambition  of  the 
detestable  tyrant  Richard  III.  and  in  promoting 
the  union  of  the  long-contending  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  was  elevated  by  Henry  VII.  to  the 
exalted  station  of  Lord  Treasurer  of  England. 
Reginald  contributed  largely  to  the  endowment  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  John's,  and  of  the  priory  church 
of  Great  Malvern. 

Somewhat  above  four  miles  west  of  St.  John's 
upon  the  road  leading  to  Bromeyard,  is  the  small 
village  of  Cotheridge,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
is  the  ancient  and  hospitable  mansion  of  the  late 
Rowland  Berkeley,  Esq.  agreeably  seated  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  road,  at  the  remote  extremity 
of  an  old-fashioned  avenue  of  noble  trees,  ex- 
tending to  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  mansion 
is  of  modern  construction,  and  its  front  extremely 
light  and  airy ;  it  commands  an  extremely  pic- 
turesque view  of  the  rich  vale  through  which, 
and  at  no  great  distance,  the  Teme  winds  its 
course.  Fastidious  observers,  attached  only  to 
novelty,  and  disgusted  with  every  thing  which 
the  caprice  of  fashion  has  thought  proper  to  re- 
ject, dislike  the  antiquated  appearance  of  these 
grounds,  which  are,  in  a  variety  of  directions,  in- 
tersected with  rectilineal  avenues  of  tall  trees ; 
which,  however  they  may  detract  from  the  pic- 
turesque, certainly  contribute  not  a  little  to 
heighten  the  venerable  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
We  are  too  apt  in  this  age  of  unthinking  frivo- 
lity to  mistake  tinsel  for  gold,  and  exchange  the 
substantial  advantages,  which  our  forefathers  so 
highly  prized,  and  so  religiously  preserved,  for 
the  unprofitable  efforts  of  a  tasteless  improver. 
Notwithstanding  the  antiquated  regularity  of  the 
Cotheridge  plantations,  the  toutc  ensemble  has  an 
agreeable  effect,  contributing  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  diversify  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country. 
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Tn  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  this  estate  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Braces,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  William  Berkeley,  Esq.  of  Spetchley.  This 
gentleman's  only  son  Thomas  going  in  the  suite 
of  Sir  Daniel  Harvey,  to  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople, died  atMegree,  in  Greece,  in  consequence 
of  which  Mr.  Berkeley  left  this,  along  with  other 
estates,  to  his  second  daughter. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  manor 
of  Leigh,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Vis- 
count Hereford. 

Returning  to  St.  John's  we  enter  by  anew  road 
the  ancient  and  memorable  city  of 
WORCESTER, 

Which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  built  and 
most  agreeably  situated  cities  in  England.  For 
population  and  extent  there  are  but  five  that 
are  considered  superior  to  it,  and  perhaps  none 
surpass  it  for  agreeableness  of  situation;  for 
though  not  very  lofty,  yet  the  principal  part  occu- 
pies very  elevated  ground  along  the  river  Severn, 
from  which  it  rises  gradually,  whilst  the  gene- 
ral spaciousness  of  its  streets,  which  are  both  well 
paved  and  well  lighted,  and  the  neat  appearance 
of  its  well  built  brick  houses  give  them  a  great  re- 
semblance of  those  of  the  metropolis.  Us  air 
and  climate  are  also  remarkably  healthy,  aided 
much  by  the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  walls  being  washed  by  the 
river.  Considerable  improvements  have  also  been 
made  to  clear  and  enlarge  the  Severn,  and  to 
supply  the  city  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  from 
it,  by  raising  some  works  above  bridge  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  10,000/.  These  improvements  it  is 
hoped  will  do  away  the  accusation  of  its  being  an 
unhealthy  place ;  but  still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  unless  cleanliness  and  comfort  are  preserved 
in  the  narrow  alleys  between  the  cathedral  and 
the  river,  even  epidemic  diseases  may  become 
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formidable.  The  circumference  of  this  city  is 
about  four  miles,  and  it  is  screened  from  the 
eastern  blasts  by  a  hill  covered  by  some  fine 
woods,  whilst  being  open  from  north  to  south  in 
the  direction  of  the  river,  a  brisk  current  of  air 
generally  prevails,  bringing  health  upon  its 
wings. 

From  ancient  history  we  learn  that  Worcester 
has  been  long  famed  for  its  elegance  and  its  manu- 
factures.   This  city  is  noticed,  as  Camden  says, 
by  Antoninus  and  Ptolemy,  the  former  calling  it 
Branonium>  the  latter  Branogenium  ;  and  by  the 
Britons  it  was  called  Caer  Wrangon.    Joseph  of 
Exeter,  a  most  excellent  poet  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  is  among  those  who  have  called 
this  city  by  the  Latin  name  of  Wigornia.  He 
writes  as  follows  to  Archbishop  Baldwin: 
"  In  nu  me  rum  jam  crescit  honor,  te  tertia  poscit 
Insula,  jam  meminit  Wigornia,  Cantia  discit, 
Rom  an  us  meditatur  apia,  et  naufraga  Petri 
Ductorem  in  mediis  expectat  cymba  procellis." 
46  Successive  honours  thicken  round  thee  now. 
And  a  third  mitre  waits  thy  sacred  brow  : 
Worcester  and  Kent  record  thy  gentle  sway, 
The  Roman  mitre's  thine  without  delay  ; 
And  Peter's  shatter'd  vessel  asks  thy  hand, 
To  steer  her  safe  thro'  raging  storms  to  land." 
We  find  Worcester  noticed  by  the  appellation 
of  Wigornia  in  the  remains  of  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, a  writer  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  Joseph 
of  Exeter,  who  did  not  write  till  60  years  after 
the  other's  death. 

An  inspection  of  the  map  formed  upon  Antoni- 
nus's  Itinerary,  shews  pretty  plainly  that  the  Ro- 
mans knew  little  if  any  thing  of  this  county,  and 
that  consequently  Camden  and  others,  who  sup- 
pose the  Branonium  of  Antoninus,  or  the  Brano- 
genium of  Ptolemy,  to  be  the  capital  of  Worces- 
tershire, are  evidently  mistaken.    Camden  is  of 
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course  necessarily  wrong  in  his  conjectures  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  Worcester,  which  he  as- 
cribes, but  without  any  good  grounds  whatever, 
to  the  Romans,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  erect- 
ing strong  fortresses  upon  the  frontiers  of  their 
provinces,  to  secure  them  from  invasion. 

In  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  which  involves  the 
origin  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  who  shall  decide 
upon  the  various  merits  of  the  conjectures  of  an- 
tiquarians? Thai  it  was  founded  at  an  extremely 
remote  period  is  admitted  by  most,  and  we  have 
already  seen  the  improbability  of  its  having  at 
any  period  been  a  Roman  station.  From  its 
situation  upon  the  frontiers  of  Wales,  into  the 
intricate  recesses  of  which  mountainous  country 
the  Aborigines  of  this  island  had  been  compelled 
by  the  superior  skill  and  numbers  of  their  in- 
vaders to  retreat,  it  is  evident  that  Worcester 
must  have  suffered  severely  and  repeatedly  in  the 
unceasing  conflicts  between  them  and  our  Saxon 
ancestors. 

In  the  sanguinary  periods  which  ensued  upon 
the  invasion  of  this  country  by  the  Danes,  we 
learn  that  Worcester  was  eminently  a  sufferer, 
having  been  plundered  and  laid  in  ashes  by  those 
relentless  conquerors.  When,  however,  the  me- 
morable victory  gained  by  Alfred  and  his  victo- 
rious troops,  over  these  foreign  tyrants,  rescued 
the  nation  from  their  grasp,  Ethelred,  viceroy  of 
the  Wiccians,and  his  wife  Ethelfreda,  daughter  of 
the  Great  Alfred,  invited  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
turn and  rebuild  their  ancient  habitations,  which 
they  were  further  induced  to  do  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bishop's  see  here. 

So  completely  had  the  security  of  a  few  years 
effaced  from  the  recollection  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Worcester  the  heavy  misfortunes  which  befel 
them  under  the  Danish  yoke,  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  safety  of  the  nation  required  the  most 
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vigorous  exertions  to  preventa  recurrence  of  the 
horrors  which  had  been  so  recently  witnessed,  and 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  called,  from  its  object, 
the  Banegelt,  was  no  longer  an  act  merely  of  pru- 
dence, but  of  necessity,  we  find  the  citizens  of 
this  unfortunate  town  amongst  the  foremost  to 
oppose  it,  and  proceeding  even  to  assault  and 
murder  the  persons  who  were  commissioned  by 
Hardicanute  to  collect  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  the  account  of  this  proceeding,  the 
King  immediately  resolved  upon  taking  a  signal 
vengeance,  and,  having  put  all  these  rebellious 
subjects  to  the  sword,  to  raze  their  city  to  the 
ground. 

Apprized,  however,  in  time,  the  inhabitants, 
after  having  in  vain  endeavoured,  by  giving  up 
the  ringleaders,  to  conciliate  once  more  their 
angry  monarch  and  avert  the  threatened  destruc- 
tion, retired  for  safety  to  the  island  of  Severe  in 
the  river  Severn,  situated  about  two  miles  north 
of  Worcester,  which  they  left  to  the  pillage  of 
the  army  sent  against  them,  well  knowing  how 
untenable  it  was.  Having  thus  secured  their  re- 
treat, they  assiduously  fortified  themselves  in 
this  little  island,  and,  resolved  either  upon  selling 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  or  extorting 
from  the  incensed  Hardicanute  more  moderate 
terms,  they  awaited  with  trembling  anxiety  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  sent  to  chastise  their  re- 
bellion. 

The  «\>!diers  finding  upon  their  arrival  that  the 
city  was  deserted,  halted  for  some  days  to  secure 
the  plunder  which  the  inhabitants  in  the  precipi- 
tancy of  their  flight  had  not  been  able  to  conceal ; 
and  having  completed  their  pillage  and  laid  the 
town  in  ashes,  they  marched,  confident  of  success, 
and  little  expecting  resistance,  against  their  vic- 
tims who  were  entrenched  in  Bevere.  Disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest,  baffled 
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in  their  various  assaults,  and  terrified  by  the 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  which  seemed  to  spring 
up  in  every  direction,  the  commanders  of  the 
royal  army  having  fruitlessly  consumed  much 
time  in  their  attempts  at  subjecting  the  rebels, 
offered  them  the  most  advantageous  terms,  which 
were  gladly  accepted,  and  the  people,  upon  the 
soldiers  being  withdrawn,  returned  to  the  ashes 
of  their  former  residence,  and  a  new  city  soon 
occupied  the  site  of  the  ruins. 

Worcester  seems  to  have  recovered  rapidly  from 
the  effects  of  these  disasters,  and  risen  to  no  small 
degree  of  wealth  and  consequence,  having  at  the 
period  of  the  Doomsday  survey  (about  40  years 
subsequent  to  its  destruction  by  the  soldiers  of 
Hardicanute)  possessed  a  mint ;  in  the  Doomsday- 
Book  we  find  it  taxed  at  15  hides  ;  and  when  any 
money  was  coined  here,  every  coiner  paid  to 
William  20s.  for  his  dies. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  their  rebellious  prac- 
tices in  the  reign  of  Hardicanute,  the  inhabitants 
of  Worcester  were  distinguished  for  their  loyalty 
under  William  and  his  son  Rufus,  in  the  reign 
of  the  latter  of  whom,  aided  by  the  advice  and 
encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  Wulstan  their 
bishop,  who  defended  the  castle,  they  took  up 
arms,  upon  the  invasion  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try by  Bernard  de  Newmark  and  other  powerful 
barons  of  the  marches,  and  sallying  out,  en- 
gaged and  totally  defeated  these  predatory  in- 
vaders. 

The  reign  of  Henry  I.  was  unattended  with  any 
remarkable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Worces- 
ter. His  successor  Stephen,  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  own  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and 
afraid  of  losing  it  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Empress  Maud,  expelled  William  de  Beauchamp, 
who  was  lord  of  the  city  and  castle,  from  his  situ- 
ation, substituting  Walleran,  Earl  of  Melicnt, 
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whom  he  regarded  as  less  attached  to  the  empress 
Disappointed,  however,  in  his  expectations  of  the 
perfect  suhmission  of  this  new  governor,  Ste- 
phen resolved  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority, 
and  confer  it  upon  some  person  more  devoted 
to  his  interests,  and  more  submissive  to  his  com- 
mands. In  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this  Ste- 
phen met  a  resistance  he  little  expected,  from  the 
nobles  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Walleran.  In- 
censed at  this  opposition,  Stephen  in  the  15th  year 
of  his  reign  marched  against  the  devoted  city  of 
Worcester,  and  after  a  successful  assault  reduced 
it  to  ashes. 

Not  equally  easy  did  he  find  the  reduction  of 
the  castle,  the  siege  of  which,  after  numberless 
fruitless  efforts,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  leav- 
ing the  forts  he  erected  upon  Henwick  Hill  to  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  and  upon  part  of  the  Red 
Hill  near  Digley,  to  the  south-east  of  which  traces 
still  remain  as  monuments  of  his  visit. 

When  the  tyranny  of  John  called  forth  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  the  nation  in  vindication  of  those 
rights  which  it  was  his  endeavour  to  subvert,  Wor- 
cester was  not  backward  in  displaying  its  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  liberty;  and  when,  in  the  year  1214, 
that  monarch  held  his  chief  synod  at  this  city,  he 
was  beset  with  petitions  against  the  numberless 
existing  grievances,  and  the  barons  at  the  same 
time  putting  in  their  claims,  and  demanding  re- 
dress with  no  small  urgency,  he  was  shortly  after 
obliged  to  subscribe  his  name  to  that  memorable 
charter  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  present 
stupendous  superstructure  of  our  constitution, 
and  is  proudly  and  justly  denominated  the  Char- 
ter of  British  Liberty. 

John's  acquiescence  in  this  demand  of  the  nation 
was,  however,  insufficient  to  pacify  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  barons,  whose  licentious  arrogance 
seemed  only  to  receive  a  fresh  accession  of  viru~ 
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lence  from  this  success,  and  shortly  after  produc- 
ed a  war  with  their  sovereign,  in  the  course  of 
which  Lewis,  son  to  Philip  the  King  of  France,  was 
solicited  to  accept  of  the  crown.  Shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  these  disastrous  contests, 
the  city  of  Worcester  was,  through  the  power  of 
William  de  Beauchamp,  Lord  of  Worcester,  the 
Earl  of  Mellent,  and  others  who  sided  with  the 
barons,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lewis. 

A  long  interval  of  tranquillity  succeeded  to  these 
turbulent  periods,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  city 
of  Worcester  took  any  active  part  in  the  bloody 
contests  which  disgraced  the  ambitious  struggles 
between  the  adherents  of  the  white  and  red  rose; 
Worcester  seems  to  have  enjoyed  profound  peace, 
even  while  the  din  of  civil  discord  rung  around 
her.  The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  silly  and 
misguided  Charles  however  once  more  raking  up 
the  embers  of  contention,  and  plunging  the  nation 
anew  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  involved  Wor- 
cester in  the  most  calamitous  sufferings,  and  res- 
cued her  citizens  from  the  inglorious  though  hap- 
py oblivion  in  which  they  had  been  so  long  per- 
mitted to  repose.  Worcester  became  in  succes- 
sion the  refuge  of  the  contending  parties,  and  her 
inhabitants,  even  at  the  present  remote  period, 
shudder  with  horror  at  the  recollection  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  ancestors.  The  royalists,  unable 
to  retain  possession  of  the  city,  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  to  the  pillage  of  the  parliamentary 
force,  and  to  this  day  the  vestiges  of  their  barba- 
rous impiety  are  visible  in  the  many  mutilated  mo- 
numents in  the  cathedral.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  contest  Worcester  experienced  a  variety  of 
changes,  each  attended  with  a  repetition  of  injury. 
During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  it  appears 
again  to  have  enjoyed  a  temporary  suspension  of 
misfortunes,  during  the  space  of  five  years,  when 
the  flag  of  defiance  was  once  more  unfurled 
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against  the  measures  of  the  parliament,  and  Charles 
gtood  forward  in  assertion  of  his  own  claims  to 
the  crown. 

Charles  at  the  head  of  the  forces  whom  he  had 
assembled  in  Scotland,  and  accompanied  by  such 
of  the  nobility,  as,  faithful  in  their  allegiance,  still 
adhered  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their  sovereign, 
presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Worcester, 
and  though  disappointed  in  the  assistance  which 
he  had  expected  to  receive  during  his  march  from 
the  North,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  cordially 
received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester,  firm  in 
their  allegiance,  and  sick  of  the  anarchy  which 
e*<ery  where  distracted  the  nation.  From  this 
city  Charles  published  a  manifesto  declaratory  of 
his  pretensions,  and  calling  upon  all  his  liege  sub- 
jects for  their  support.  But  the  enemy  with  whom 
Charles  had  to  contend  did  not  leave  time  for  the 
nation  to  declare  in  his  favour  ;  abandoning  the 
siege  of  St.  Johnstone's  in  which  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the 
royal  banner  flying  once  more  upon  the  Castle  of 
Worcester,  he  hastened  to  check  the  further  pro- 
gress of  his  royal  competitor,  and  establishing  his 
bead-quarters  at  Spetchley,  prepared,  as  he  him- 
self declared,  to  chill  the  flower  of  pride  before  it 
could  arrive  at  a  blossom.  The  day  of  his  arrival 
was  marked  hy  the  most  vigorous  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  the  activity  of  his  opera- 
tions soon  ensured  their  success ;  the  memorable 
battle  of  Worcester  seemed  to  bring  the  fortunes 
of  the  royalists  to  a  final  ruin,  and  Charles,  reduc- 
ed to  the  condition  of  a  fugitive,  sought  in  vari- 
ous disguises  security  against  the  vigilance  of  his 
opponents.  Worcester  once  more  encountered 
the  horrors  of  a  stormed  city,  and  the  victorious 
troops  of  Cromwell  at  once  satiated  their  avarice 
and  gratified  their  revenge.  The  vandalism  of 
those  puritanical  days,  when  bigotry  assumed  the 
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mask  of  religion,  and  hypocrisy  veiled  the  basest 
deeds,  will  ever  he  regretted  by  the  admirer  of  an- 
tiquity, who  beholds  the  barbarous  mutilation  of 
the  most  admirable  decorations  of  our  churches. 

Since  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  Worcester, 
blessed  with  the  possession  of  the  most  unbroken 
tranquillity,  has  progressively  increased  in  splen- 
dour and  importance  ;  her  porcelain  manufactory 
in  particular  procures  her  celebrity,  and  she  is 
rising  with  rapidity  to  an  elevated  rank  among  the 
commercial  cities  of  this  island. 

Its  environs  are  extremely  beautiful  and  fertile, 
and  the  various  outlets  are  eminently  pleasing 
The  woods  which  rise  to  the  east  shelter  the  town 
from  the  severity  of  the  winds  from  that  quarter, 
and  form  an  agreeable  termination  to  the  view, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  the  rugged  outline  of 
the  blue  hills  of  Malvern  out-top  the  intervening 
woods,  and  terminate  the  horizon. 

A  strong  wall,  in  which  were  six  handsome  gates, 
formerly  secured  the  inhabitants  from  surprise  at 
those  unhappy  periods  when  confusion,  rapine,  and 
dismay  distracted  the  nation.  The  return  and  per- 
manency of  peace  rendering  these  protections  su- 
perfluous, they  have  been  removed,  to  admit  of  the 
improvement  of  the  city,  the  avenues  of  which 
have  been  of  late  much  widened  and  beautified  ; 
the  streets  are  in  generally  broad,  airy,  and  well 
paved  and  lighted,  and  their  whole  appearance  is 
strongly  expressive  of  the  taste  and  opulence  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  following  are  the  just  and 
sensible  observations  of  the  learned  Dr.  Nash,  the 
laborious  and  accurate  historiographer  of  this 
county. 

"  Let  us  admire  the  beauties  and  advantages  of 
this  town,  which  indeed  are  many  and  great;  the 
streets  are  broad,  handsome,  well  built,  and  very 
well  paved,  having  excellent  flag  pavement  for 
foot  passengers,  and  no  projecting  signs.  The 
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markets  are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sions, and  as  cheap  as  in  any  town  in  England,  fish 
only  excepted,  which,  from  its  inland  situation,  it 
cannot  ha^ve  in  such  plenty  as  many  other  places. 
Indeed  the  great  concourse  of  polite  strangers 
that  come  here  to  reside  from  every  quarter, 
shews  the  superior  excellence  of  this  town  and 
neighbourhood." 

The  government  is  vested  in  the  mayor,  re- 
corder, eight  aldermen  and  justices,  twelve  alder- 
men by  courtesy  (having  served  the  office  of  mayor), 
and  forty-eight  common-councihnen ;  besides 
these  there  are  two  chamberlains,  a  town-clerk, 
and  other  subordinate  officers.  The  first  charter 
was  granted  by  Henry  I.  and  renewed  by  Henry 
III.  who  lodged  the  government  of  the  city,  which 
had  hitherto  been  intrusted  to  a  constable,  in  the 
bands  of  two  bailiffs.  The  various  confirmations 
of  this  charter  by  succeeding  monarchs  produced 
no  change  in  the  form  of  government,  till  James  I. 
in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign,  transferred  the 
supreme  power  from  the  bailiffs  to  the  mayor. 
The  city  was  for  a  few  years  deprived  of  its  char- 
ter by  Charles  II.  in  whose  cause  it  had  so  se- 
verely suffered ;  but  that  monarch  shortly  restored 
it  to  all  its  ancient  rights  by  public  proclamation. 

It  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are 
elected  by  freemen  not  receiving  alms ;  the  num- 
ber of  electors  is  about  2,400;  the  mayor  for  the 
time  being  is  the  returning  officer.  Among  the 
public  buildings  we  shall  notice  the  most  remark- 
able. 

Entering  the  city  from  the  west,  we  cross  the 
Severn  by  an  extremely  elegant  stone  bridge  of 
five  semicircular  arches,  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Mr.  Gwynn,  and  exhibiting  an  exqui- 
site specimen  of  his  architectural  taste  and  skill. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Coventry 
upon  the  25th  of  July,  1771,  and  it  was  complet- 
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ed  in  1780,  at  the  expense  of  about  30,0001.  of 
which  sum  30001.  was  contributed  by  the  two 
representatives  in  parliament  for  the  city,  EL  G. 
Boulton  and  J.  Walsh,  Esqrs. 

Taking  our  course  hence  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion up  the  spacious  street  we  have  just  noticed, 
among  the  improvements  made  at  the  same  time 
with  the  bridge,  the  first  building  we  meet  is  the 
parish  church  of  All  Saints,  a  handsome  modern 
edifice,  situated  upon  the  right  hand,  in  the  open 
space  formed  at  the  junction  of  Bridge  Street  and 
Broad  Street.  The  pat  :sh  to  which  this  church, 
belongs  is  the  most  populous  within  the  precincts 
of  the  city,  and  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  spacious 
and  elegant,  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation 
of  its  numerous  congregation. 

Hence  taking  a  southerly  direction  down  Pump 
Street,  we  leave  upon  our  left  a  Methodist  Meet- 
ing-house, and  continuing  our  route,  reach  the 
old  but  much  admired  parish  church  of  St.  An- 
drew's, supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  the 
11th  century.  The  beautiful  and  lofty  spire  of 
this  structure  has  attracted  much  attention,  and 
obtained  much  commendation,  being  accounted 
the  most  perfect  in  its  form  and  ingenious  in  its 
construction  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  This  beau- 
tiful  piece  of  architecture  is  a  specimen  of  the 
untutored  abilities  of  a  native  of  Worcester  of 
the  name  of  Nathaniel  Wilkinson,  who  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  common  stone  mason.  The 
chief  beauty  of  this  spire  consists  in  the  accura- 
cy of  its  proportions,  by  which  it  diminishes  al- 
most insensibly  from  its  base,  and  at  its  summit 
appears  to  the  observer  from  below  to  terminate 
in  the  finest  point,  unlike  other  much  celebrated 
spires,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Salisbury,  which 
when  examined  with  attention,  presents  an  abrupt 
g2 
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termination.    The  following  are  the  dimensions, 

as  furnished  by  the  builder  himself. 

The  height  of  the  tower,  which  is    Feet.  In. 

part  of  the  old  fabric   90  0 

The  height  of  the  spire    155  6 

Total  elevation  of  the  tower  and  spire    245  6 

The  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  spire  is    20  0 
The  diameter  of  the  top  of  the  spire 

under  the  cap   0  6 

St.  Andrew's  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean, 
and  chapter  of  Worcester,  and  though  an  old 
church,  as  we  have  already  observed,  exhibits  at 
present  a  neat  and  handsome  appearance,  from  the 
many  modern  improvements  that  have  been  made. 

In  Palace  Row,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  is  situated  the  Royal  China  Ma- 
nufactory, conducted  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  Barr. 
—This  was  originally  established  in  1751, and  con- 
tinued in  a  number  of  proprietors  under  the  firm 
of  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company  till  the  year 
1783,  when  the  whole  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
Flight,  Esq.  of  Hackney,  Middlesex,  from  whom 
it  was  conveyed  to  Messrs.  Joseph  Flight  and  Mar- 
tin Barr,  the  present  proprietors  and  conductors. 
This  manufactory  was  honoured,  during  the  visit 
of  the  royal  family  to  Worcester  in  the  year  1788, 
by  the  King's  personal  examination  and  appro- 
bation. 

By  application  at  the  retail  shop,  No.  45,  High 
Street,  tickets  of  admission  to  view  the  manufac- 
tory are  easily  obtained.  The  following  is  the 
process  which  is  followed: — The  silicious  and 
other  hard  substances  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  porcelain,  are  first  pulverized  by 
an  iron  roller,  which  weighs  upwards  of  two  tons, 
aud  revolves  in  a  groove  not  unlike  that  of  a 
cider-mill ;  after  this  they  are  calcined,  and  then 
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ground  at  the  water-mill,  where  by  a  late  im- 
provement they  are  levigated  sufficiently  fine  to 
filter  through  sieves,  made  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  through  which  no  particle  of  greater 
dimensions  than  the  57,000th  part  of  an  inch  can 
pass.  The  composition  then,  in  its  liquid  state, 
is  dried  upon  the  slip  kilns  till  it  becomes  of  the 
consistency  of  clay,  when  it  is'taken  to  the  throw- 
ing-room,  where  the  ware  is  first  formed,  and  from 
thence  to  the  stove-room,  in  which  it  is  placed  to 
dry  gradually,  thus  preparing  it  for  turning  and 
pressing.  The  articles  being  applied  to  the  latter 
are  diminished  in  thickness  about  one  half;  after 
this  operation  the  ware  is  put  into  the  first  set  of 
kilns  called  Biscuit  Kilns,  in  which  it  is  burned 
nearly  60  hours.  Having  passed  through  these 
kilns,  such  pieces  as  have  been  warped  by  too 
great  heat  in  them,  are  reburned  in  the  second. 
After  this  the  articles  are  prepared  for  receiving 
their  glazing,  which  accomplished  they  are  a  third 
time  committed  to  the  fire,  and  when  the  glaze  is 
sufficiently  vitrified,  they  are  taken  out,  and 
when  cooi,  receive  their  final  embellishment  in 
the  painting-room  ;  they  are  then  a  fourth  time 
condemned  to  the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
corporating the  gilding  and  colours  with  the  glaze, 
after  which  they  undergo  the  final  process  of  bur- 
nishing,which  perfects  them  for  the  market. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  superiority 
of  the  porcelain  manufactured  here;  but  we  must 
with  no  small  regret  withhold  our  unqualified  as- 
sent to  the  following  extravagant  panegyric  which 
has  been  passed  upon  it. 

"  The  body  of  the  Worcester  ware  far  exceeds 
every  other  in  fineness  and  whiteness,  in  which  it 
almost  if  not  altogether,  equals  even  ihe  finest 
porcelain  of  China  itself,  and  is  found  to  be  much 
harder,  and  more  durable  than  the  body  of  any 
other  porcelain  whatever.  The  glazing  of  it 
g  3 
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never  nips,  breaks  off,  or  parts  from  the  body,  ex* 
cept  by  extreme  violence,  and  then  it  discovers 
no  browtmess,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  the  ordina- 
ry Chinese,  and  almost  always,  after  wear,  in  the 
other  kinds  of  porcelain :  it  is  also  perfectly  clear 
and  transparent,  which  is  a  quality  that  almost  pe- 
culiarly distinguishes  it  from  the  others  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture." 

Porcelain  is  a  kind  of  enamel  obtained  by  the 
combination  of  materials  of  different  fusibility  ; 
the  substances  employed  by  the  Chinese  are  deno- 
minated the  Petimse  and  the  Kablin;  and  the  re- 
searches of  mineralogists  have  ascertained  the 
existence  of  substances  possessing  similar  proper- 
ties in  various  parts  of. this  island;  a  decomposed 
quartz  closely  resembling  it  in  its  appearance  and 
chemical  properties,  has  been  abundantly  found 
upon  the  summit  and  acclivities  of  the  Pentland 
range  of  hills,  at  a  short  distance  south  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  it  has  also  been  procured  in  large  quanti- 
ties From  Cornwall,  and  an  admixture  of  this  with 
the  fine  while  silicioussand  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  calcined  bo:  es,  Forms,  in  most  cases,  the  com- 
position oF  our  porcelain.  The  pencils  of  the 
iirst  artists  have  been  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Worcester  porcelain,  many  sets  of  which 
furnish  a  variety  of  beautifully-executed  views 
of  English  scenery,  and  reflect  honour  upon  the 
•proprietors  as  well  as  the  country  at  large. 

Besides  the  manufactory  oF  Messrs.  Flight  and 
Barr,  two  .others  oF  equal  reputation  have  been 
established  ;  -one  by  Chamberlain  and  Co.  and  an- 
other by  Granger  and  Co.,  who  seem  determined 
not  to  yield  the  palm  oF  competition  to  any  oF 
their  rivals;  the  productions  here  are  equally 
famed  For  their  taste  and  elegance. 

At  a  short  distance  south  oF  Flight  and  Barr's 
manuFactory  is  the  Bishop's  Palace,  an  ancient 
yet  commodious  structure,  .delightfully  situated 
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upon  a  gentle  eminence,  sloping  with  the  most 
gradual  inclination  towards  the  Severn,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  gardens.  The 
east  front  of  this  buiiding  is  neat  and  regular; 
while  the  west,  wh-ch  overlooks  he  river,  pre- 
sents a  motley,  yet  not  disagreeable  admixture  of 
modern  repairs  with  the  ancient  gothic.  The  in- 
terior, though  the  work  uf  various  ages,  is  divid- 
ed into  many  commodious  apartments,  and  was 
much  improved  in  the  year  1778,  at  which  time 
the  royal  family  visited  the  city  of  Worcester, 
and  made  this  palace  their  place  of  residence. 

Giftard,  while  Bishop  of  Worcester,  surround- 
ed the  palace  with  embattled  walls,  and  Bishop 
gtillingfleel  added  a  new  front.  The  gardens  are 
laid  out  with  judgment,  and  command  a  rich  and 
beautiful  prospect. 

Not  very  remote  from  the  palace  is  the  cathe- 
dral, a  noble  structure,  and  of  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance,  notwithstanding  the  diversities  of  style 
exhibited  in  its  architecture,  which  was  the  work 
of  various,  and  frequently  very  remote  periods. 
Its  general  plan  is  that  of  a  double  cross,  a  mode 
generally  used  in  the  erection  of  cathedrals,  and 
in  which  both  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  the 
gothic  taste  are  eminently  conspicuous. 

The  earliest  mention  made  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral is  in  the  charter  of  Kthelred,  in  the  year 
743 ;  no  further  account  is  preserved  till  the 
period  of  its  destruction  by  the  forces  of  Hardi- 
canute,  shortly  after  which  it  was  rebuilt;  such, 
however,  was  its  ruinous  condition  that  Bishop 
Wulstan,  in  the  year  1084,  found  it  necessary  to 
rebuild  it  entirely  .  Alter  the  Conquest  several 
of  our  kings  passed  the  Christmas  holidays  at 
Worcester,  and  regularly  attended  divine  worship 
in  the  cathedral.  In  the  y  ear  1J58  Henry  11.  kept 
his  Christmas  here,  and  held  a  great  assembly  of 
the  nation,  being  attended  In  the  cathedral  with 
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all  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  royalty  :  he  sat 
during  the  time  of  divine  service  with  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  as  kings  were  at  that  time  accus- 
tomed to  do  at  solemn  feasts,  but  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony,  he  took  off  his  crown, 
and,  as  a  sign  of  his  humility,  placed  it  upon  the 
altar,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  w  God  alone 
was  worthy  of  the  crown,"  nor  did  he  ever  after- 
wards wear  this  ensign  of  royalty. 

The  piety  of  Bishop  Giffard,  and  after  him  of 
many  other  persons,  contributed  greatly  to  the  de- 
coration of  this  church,  but  the  furious  zeal  of  the 
Puritans,  when,  during  the  civil  wars,  they  obtain- 
ed possession  by  storm  of  the  city  of  Worcester, 
mutilated  the  monuments,  disfigured  the  decora- 
tions, broke  the  beautiful  windows,  and  destroyed 
the  noble  organ  belonging  to  the  cathedral ;  nor 
did  the  vandalism  and  impiety  of  these  tasteless 
plunderers  rest  satisfied  with  these  injuries  ;  they 
converted  the  temple  of  that  Deity  whose  cause 
they  pretended  to  espouse,  into  the  theatre  of  their 
enormities,  bringing  their  horses  into  the  body 
of  the  church,  keeping  fires  and  courts  of  guard 
in  it,  plundering  the  library,  tearing  in  pieces  the 
bible  and  service  books  of  the  choir,  and  riding 
about  the  streets  clad  in  the  sacred  vestments,  out 
of  derision  to  the  priests. 

Worcester  Cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed upon  the  model  of  the  collegiate  church 
at  Brussels.  The  stalls  of  the  choir  are  of  Irish 
oak,  beautifully  carved,  and  were  made  in  the 
year  1397.  The  pulpit,  which  is  octagonal,  is 
constructed  of  stone,  carved  after  the  Gothic 
fashion,  with  the  four  evangelic  hieroglyphics, 
and  a  curious  representation  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, according  to  the  description  given  in  the 
Revelations.  The  altarpiece,  which  is  of  plain 
oak,  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  has  in  its  centre 
pannel  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  Descent  from 
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the  Cross,  which  was,  in  the  year  1792,  presented 
to  the  dean  and  chapter,  by  Valentine  Green,  Esq. 
F.A.  S.    The  bishop's  throne  is  very  ancient;  on 
the  top  is  the  symbol  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
accompanied  by  the  oiive  branch  and  other  em- 
blems of  peace.    The  organ  consists  of  nine  stops, 
of  which  the  trumpet-stop  is  allowed  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom  :  the  last  repairs  of  this  no* 
ble  instrument  cost  3001.  which  was  obtained  by  a 
subscriptionamong  the  neighbouring  nobility  The 
cloister  containing  the  library  was  built  in  1373  ;  in 
the  cloister  is  also  the  college-hall,  in  which  the  ora- 
torios are  performed  at  the  triennial  meetings  of 
the  three  choirs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  clergy.    Of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral it  is  observed,  though  strangers  generally  ad- 
mire it,  they  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  tell  the  rea- 
son why,  as  its  outside  is  extremely  plain  and  de- 
void of  ornaments!  In  Skrine's  Welsh  Tours  is 
perhaps  gben  the  best  definition  of  this  almost 
undefinable  beauty,  when  he  says  that  its  charac- 
teristic excellence  consists  in  its  height,  space, 
and  the  lightness  of  its  architecture,  to  which  the 
lofty  pinnacles  rising  from  every  termination  of 
the  buildings  as  well  as  from  the  tower,  contribute 
not  a  little;  neither  should  the  peculiar  neatness 
which  prevails  within  be  disregarded.    It  is  in- 
deed in  all  respects  a  noble  specimen  of  the  pure 
gothic  5  nor  is  that  simplicity  at  ail  affected  by 
the  diversities  of  architectural  style,  naturally 
arising  from  its  being  executed  by  different  hands 
at  different  periods.    Being  rebuilt  in  1202,  it  had 
an  entire  new  front  in  1301 ;  after  all  the  damages 
it  has  suffered,  this  memorable  cathedra!  is  still 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  man  of  taste. 
Jts  form  is  that  of  a  double  cross,  displaying  the 
grand  features  of  the  gothic  style,  which  consists 
in  extent  and  strength  ;  to  which  are  added  the. 
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solemnity  of  the  high  pointed  arch  and  the  beauty 
of  diminutive  ornament. 

The  proportions  of  the  exterior  are  upon  a 
grand  scale;  it  is  in  length  514  feet,  in  breadth 
78,  and  in  height  68,  and  the  tower  which  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  cross  aisle  to  the  altitude 
of  200  feet,  is  ornamented  at  the  corners  by  four 
lofty  pinnacles  and  elegant  battlements  of  light 
open  work  ;  much  curious  work  may  be  seen  on 
the  various  sides  of  the  tower,  as  well  as  some 
ancient  statues.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of 
this  cathedral  is  highly  interesting,  from  the  nu- 
merous monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  va- 
rious persons  of  consequence  in  their  day. 

The  principal  monument  in  this  cathedral  is  that 
of  King  John.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  choir  near  the  altar  ;  upon  it  is  a  representa- 
tion of  that  monarch,  wearing  his  crown,  with  the 
inscription  Johannes  Rex  Anglic,  at  present 
much  defaced ;  he  holds  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left,  which  is  stretched  along  his  side, 
is  a  sword,  the  point  of  which  enters  the  mouth 
of  a  lion  which  lies  at  his  feet.  Small  statues  of 
the  Bishops  Oswald  and  Wulstan,  are  placed  re- 
cumbent upon  each  side.  Doubts  were  enter- 
tained as  to  this  tomb  being  more  than  an  empty 
sarcophagus,  and  that  the  remains  of  John  were 
still  interred  in  the  spot  where  they  had  at  first 
been  deposited,  namely,  in  the  Lady's  Chapel 
of  the  cathedral,  between  the  sepulchres  of  St. 
Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan,  in  front  of  the  altar 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  it  being  conjectured  that 
when  this  monument  was  erected  in  the  choir  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  effigy  alone  of 
the  monarch  had  been  removed. 

It  was  accordingly  resolved  at  the  next  general 
repair  of  the  cathedral  to  solve  these  doubts,  and 
in  case  of  their  conjectures  being  realized  to  re- 
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move  the  effigy  back  again  to  its  original  place. 
Accordingly  upon  Monday,  the  17th  of  July, 
1797,  they  proceeded  to  open  the  tomb,  first  re- 
moving the  effigy,  and  stone  slab  on  which  it 
rested  ;  when  by  this  means  the  interior  of  the 
monument  was  laid  open  they  observed  two  brick 
partition  walls,  raised  to  assist  in  supporting  the 
superincumbent  covering  and  figure  of  the  king. 
The  spaces  between  these  walls  and  the  ends  of  the 
tomb  are  filled  with  rubbish.  Upon  removing 
the  end  and  one  of  the  pannels  at  each  side,  when 
they  had  removed  the  rubbish,  they  discovered 
two  strong  elm  boards,  originally  joined  by  a 
batten  nailed  to  each  end,  but  which  dropping  off 
had  left  the  boards  loose.  Under  these  boards 
was  found  a  stone  coffin,  containing  the  royal 
corpse,  which  was  observed  to  be  placed  in  the 
coffin  exactly  as  the  figure  upon  the  top  of  the 
tomb  represented.  The  skull,  instead  of  being 
placed  as  usual,  had  the  foramen  magnum  turned 
upwards ;  the  interior  part  of  the  os  frontis  was 
much  decayed;  the  ossa  inasillaria  superiors 
were  wholly  detached  from  the  other  bones  of  the 
face,  and  found  near  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm, 
they  contained  four  teeth  in  sound  condition ;  the 
lower  jaw  bones  were  also  separated,  but  con- 
tained no  teeth  ;  some  grey  hairs  were  observed 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sagittal  suture  ;  the  ulna  of  the  left 
arm,  which  had  been  folded  across  the  body,  was 
found  lying  on  the  breast;  the  ulna  of  the  right 
arm  was  nearly  in  its  proper  position  ;  but  neither 
of  the  radii  nor  any  of  the  bones  of  the  hand 
could  be  found  :  the  ossa  femorum,  tibiae,  fibulae, 
and  other  bones  of  the  inferior  extremities  were 
very  perfect,  and  upon  some  of  the  bones  of 
the  toes  belonging  to  the  right  foot  were  even 
found  vestiges  of  the  nails.  Some  large  pieces  of 
mortar  were  found  on  and  below  the  abdomen, 
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from  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  body 
having  been  removed  from  the  original  place  of 
its  interment,    The  dress  of  the  corpse  seems  to 
have  corresponded  with  that  of  the  effigy,  except- 
ing the  gloves  on  its  hands,  and  the  crown  on  its 
head,  which  on  the  skull  in  the  coffin  was  found 
io  be  the  celebrated  monk's  cowl  in  which,  as  a 
passport  through  the  regions  of  purgatory,  he  is 
recorded  to  have  been  buried.    This  sacred  enve- 
lope appeared  to  have  fitted  the  head  very  closely, 
and  had  been  tied  or  buckled  under  the  chin  by 
straps,  part  of  which  remained.    The  body  was 
covered  with  a  robe  reaching  from  the  neck 
nearly  to  the  feet,  some  of  its  embroidery  was  still 
visible  near  its  right  knee ;  it  appeared  to  have 
been  made  of  strong  crimson  damask,  but  the  in* 
juries  of  time  rendered  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
this  exactly  ;  the  cuff  of  the  left  hand  remained  : 
fragments  of  the  sword  and  its  scabbard,  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  left  hand,  still  remained  : 
the  scabbard  was  more  perfect  than  the  sword. 
On  the  legs  there  had  been  an  ornamental  cover- 
ing tied  at  the  ancles  and  extending  over  the  feet, 
where  the  toes  were  visible  through  its  decayed 
parts.    The  coffin  is  of  the  stone  from  Higley  in 
this  county,  and  wholly  unlike  that  of  which  the 
tomb  is  constructed;  a  very  considerable  fracture 
runs  obliquely  through  it,  one  foot  six  inches 
from  the  left,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  from  the 
right  shoulder.    The  coffin  is  laid  upon  the  pave- 
ment of  the  choir  without  being  let  into  it.  Its 
original  covering  is  the  stone  upon  which  the 
effigy  is  cut,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  it  in 
shape  and  dimensions.    The  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  crowds  who  impatiently  came  to  see  the 
unexpectedly   discovered  remains  of  the  king, 
rendered   it  necessary  to   shut  up   the  object 
of  their  curiosity,  which  was  accordingly  done 
upon  the  evening  of  the  second  day.    The  tomb 
was  then  restored  to  its  former  condition. 
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In  Prince  Arthur's  chapel,  upon  the  left  side  of 
the  communion  table,  is  the  tomb  of  the  prince  to 
whom  the  chapel  is  consecrated,  and  who  was 
elder  brother  to  Henry  VIII.  This  is  the  most 
curious  and  elaborate  piece  of  ancient  grandeur 
in  the  cathedral.  The  decorations  consist  of  five 
orders  of  images,  namely,  virgins,  bishops,  kings,, 
confessors,  and  angels,  with  the  arms  of  Eugland, 
and  other  symbols  of  royalty.  The  top  is  ter- 
minated in  an  arched  roof,  curiously  fretted,  in 
whose  centre  is  a  pendant,  on  the  boss  of  which 
are  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  carved  in 
stone.  Beneath  this  is  his  tomb  of  fine  marble ; 
having  round  its  uppermost  verge  the  following 
inscription  : 

"  Here  lyeth  buried  Prince  Arthur,  the  first 
begotten  sonne  of  the  right  renowned  King 
Henry  the  Seaventh,  which  noble  prince  de- 
parted out  of  this  transitory  life  att  the  castle 
of  Ludlow,    the  seaventeenthe  yeare   of  his 
father's  reign,  and  of  our  Lord  God,  one  thou- 
sonde  five  hundred  and  two." 
In  our  Lady's  Chape!  are  the  tombs  of  St. 
Oswald  and  Wulstan,  with  many  others.    Ia  the 
north  transept  is  a  superb  monument,'  to  the  mer 
mory  of  Dr.  Hough,  bishop  of  this  diocese,  and 
head  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    He  is  repre- 
sented sitting  in  a  reclined  posture,  his  right  el- 
bow resting  on  some  books,  his  hands  clasped 
and  raised  in  an  attitude  of  devotion  correspond- 
ing with  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  The 
drapery  is  most  admirably  executed.    On  the  left 
is  a  figure  of  Religion,  holding  a  hook  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  lifting  up  the  flowing 
edge  of  his  robe,  to  display  another  miniature 
representation  of  the  bishop,  who  appear*  here 
standing  before  the  high  commission  court,  which 
ejected  him  from  the  government  of  Magdalen 
College*    Three  tools  of  tyranny  are  seated  on  a 
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bench,  a  secretary  minuting  their  proceedings, 
and  the  doctor  at  the  head  of  the  fellows,  making 
his  defence. — This  masterly  specimen  of  sculpture 
is  the  production  of  Roubilliac,  upon  whose  taste 
and  skill  both  the  design  and  execution  reflect  no 
small  degree  of  credit. 

In  the  south  transept,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
Bishop  Johnson's,  is  a  magnificent  monument  to 
the  memory  of  that  venerable  and  pious  preiate9 
Bishop  Maddox.  On  the  front  of  the  monument 
is  represented,  in  basso-relievo,  the  parable  of  the 
Samaritan  ;  above  is  a  figure  of  Conjugal  Fidelity 
leaning  in  a  melancholy  posture,  with  one  hand 
resting  upon  an  inverted  hymeneal  torch  ;  this 
figure  is  as  large  as  life. 

The  monuments  being  viewed  in  the  following 
order,  it  is  supposed  will  shew  the  whole  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  first  is  a  mural  one  in  me- 
mory of  the  family  of  Moore,  having  the  figures  of 
three  men  and  three  women  in  ancient  dresses,  on 
their  knees.  Another  monument  expresses  that 
Richard  Solly,  Esq.  of  York  Place,  Portman 
Square,  London,  died  at  Malvern  on  a  tour  of 
pleasure,  of  an  inflammation  in  the  abdomen. 
Upon  this  monument  is  represented  a  beautiful 
female  seated,  her  arm  and  head  flung  upon  a  sar- 
cophagus in  distracted  sorrow.  An  infant  daugh- 
ter is  supported  upon  her  lap  by  the  other  arm, 
attended  by  another  standing,  and  a  son  kneeling 
with  their  hands  joined.  The  next  is  that  of 
Judge  Littleton,  who  died  in  1481.  Near  this  is 
the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  represen- 
tative for  the  county  in  five  successive  parlia- 
ments. On  the  other  side,  left  of  the  door,  is  a 
handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  Bishop  of  this  see.  The  curious 
ancient  tomb  of  Robert  Wylde,  Esq.  and  his  lady, 
is  raised,  and  exhibits  their  cumbent  figures 
habited  in  long  gowns.    The  next  claiming  atten- 
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tion  is  that  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  of  Holt, 
Baron  of  Kidderminster,  and  said  to  have  been 
the  first  peer  created  by  patent.  The  figure  of 
the  knight,  and  that  of  his  lady,  exhibits  a  com- 
plete specimen  of  the  dress  of  former  times.  In 
the  great  cross  aisle  is  a  superb  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Maddox,  a  venerable  and  pious 
prelate.  The  figure  of  his  lady  is  truly  exqui- 
site in  form  and  expression;  she  was  deposited  in 
the  same  vault  with  her  husband,  and  died  in  the 
89Lh  year  of  her  age.  In  the  north  transept,  is 
the  monument  of  Dr.  John  Hough,  Bishop  of  this 
see,  and  head  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  justly 
considered  the  finest  the  cathedral  can  boast  of. 
This  is  a  most  superb  piece  of  sculpture,  exciting 
the  greatest  admiration  in  every  beholder,  and 
for  ever  stamping  the  fame  of  the  artist  Roubilliac. 
The  prelate  is  represented  on  it,  the  size  of  life, 
habited  in  his  robes,  and  seated  in  an  easy  dignified 
attitude  on  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble.  A 
number  of  other  figures  are  exhibited,  which, 
though  only  eight  inches  high,  hold  their  propor- 
tions and  places  in  the  most  orderly  and  correct 
manner.  In  the  same  transept  are  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Dean,  Dr.  Andrew  St. 
John,  and  another  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas 
Street.  Knt.,  who,  as  one  of  the  judges  displaced 
by  King  James  II.,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  vaiious 
ornaments,  such  as  the  insignia  of  justice,  the  cap 
of  liberty,  &c.  Within  the  enclosure  of  the 
altar,  lies  William,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  1651.  In  the  great  cross 
aisle  is  a  monument  to  Bishop  Johnson,  an  excel- 
lent bust  by  Nollekens.  The  bishop  died  in  1774, 
aged  70.  Under  the  second  window  in  the  middle 
aisle,  is  the  cumbent  statue  of  a  priest  vested  for 
the  altar,  with  a  large  tonsure,  said  by  some  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Friar  Baskei  ville,  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  tenures. 
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On  the  left  of  the  north  aisle  under  an  arch  in 
the  wall  of  the  choir,  an  episcopal  tomb,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Walter  de  Cantefupe;  but  it  is  too 
much  defaced  to  make  out  any  thing  with  cer- 
tainty. Under  the  second  window  of  this  aisle 
lies  the  stone  coffin  of  a  lady  ;  her  figure  is  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  size ;  on  her  head  is  a  coronet 
or  wreath;  on  her  chin  she  hi*  a  wimplet  or 
muffler;  her  right  hand  lying'  on  her  breast  is 
bare,  her  left  has  a  glove,  and  in  this  she  holds  the 
other  laid  across  her  body,  which  form,  according 
to  the  ritual  of  marriage,  signifies  a  maiden 
designed  for  the  nuptial  state. 

Entering  the  Lady's  Chapel,  on  the  right  are 
two  tombs,  supposed  to  he  those  of  St.  Oswald  and 
Wulstan,  whose  sepulchral  images  are  also  in  the 
choir  on  each  side  of  King  John's  tomb.  At  I  he 
east  end  is  the  Consistory  Court;  and  in  the  north 
aisle  ot  this  chape!  an  exquisite  specimen  of  mo- 
numental sculpture  formed  of  various  coloured 
marble,  and  ornamented  with  an  ova!  tablet, 
having  a  bust  in  profile  of  the  amiable  and  elegant 
Mrs.  M.  Rae,  who  died  in  the  bloom  of  life,  in 
1770. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  very  praise- 
worthy manner  in  which  toe  Sunday  service  is 
performed  in  the  choir  ;  uot  as  a  task  to  be  run 
over,  as  is  too  often  seen,  hut  with  a  decorum 
worthy  cf  the  place,  and  "accompanied  with  a 
suitable  sermon.  For  here  is  uot  a  choir  with  a 
few  stalls  which  forbid  entrance  to  all  but  tho«e 
who  choose  to  pay;  but  there  are  many  pews 
below,  as  well  as  galleries,  which  are  always  well 
filled;  whilst  with  a  due  regard  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  humblest  worshippers  of  their 
Maker,  there  are  comfortable  seats  arranged  in 
the  centre,  which  always  contain  a  respectable 
and  attentive  auditory. 

Under  the  choir  is  a  very  extensive  vault, 
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which  also  runs  under  the  side  aisles,  supported 
by  several  rows  of  fine  stone  pillars;  the  whole  is 
eleven  feet  high,  and  sixty  long. 

The  cloisters  are  125  feet  by  120,  and  16  feet 
in  width.  The  vaulted  roof  is  adorned  with  a  va- 
riety of  sculptures.  In  the  north  side  on  the  key- 
stone of  the  centre  arch,  there  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, a  well  wrought  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
with  the  infant  Christ  in  her  lap ;  but  the  heads 
of  both  were  probably  demolished  by  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  who  made  it  a  rule  to  decapitate 
all  saints.  In  the  southern  cloister,  is  a  royal 
genealogy  of  Judah  and  Israel,  beginning  with 
Jesse,  to  whom  succeeds  David,  playing  on  his 
harp.  In  the  south-west  corner  may  be  seen  the 
ancient  lavatory,  or  cistern  for  washing,  being  a 
small  reservoir  of  water  placed  near  the  door  of 
the  refectory,  in  which  the  monks  were  obliged 
to  wash  their  hands  when  going  in  and  coming 
ou\  from  their  meals.  It  resembles  a  manger, 
and  was  supplied  by  a  spring  from  Hilnwick. 
The  refectory  is  in  the  south  cloister,  and  is  now 
called  the  College  Hall,  a  very  spacious  and  lofty 
apartment;  here  the  triennial  meeting  of  the 
three  choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Glou- 
cester, is  held.  This,  has  also  beea  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  King's  School,  founded  by  Henry 
VIII.  for  forty  scholars,  conducted  on  a  liberal 
plan,  affording  a  regular  preparation  for  the 
University,  as  well  as  instructions  in  music, 
drawing,  and  the  modern  languages,  with  the 
lighter  fashionable  accomplishments.  Close  to 
this  is  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House,  which 
is  of  a  circular,  or  rather  decagonal  form,  in 
diameter  fifty-eight  feet,  and  forty -five  in  height, 
with  its  curious  roof,  supported  by  a  single  pillar. 
This  being  not  only  the  council  chamber,  but 
also  the  library,  is  now,  though  without  destroy- 
ing its  gOthic  effect,  a  warm,  comfortable  room, 
h  3 
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ornamented  with  a  copy   of  Rubens's  famous 
Antwerp  picture,  the  44  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
and  severs!  portraits.     Here  are  a  number  of 
MSS.,   the   property  of  the  ancient  monastery; 
also  a  curious  book,  printed   by  Nicholas  de 
Frampton,  in  1478.    The  Audit  Hail  was  formerly 
called  the  "  Guest  Hall,"  a  name  allusive  to  its 
genera!  purposes  of  hospitality.    It  was  built  by 
Wulstan  and  Braunsford  in  1320,  purposely  for 
the  reception  of  strangers.     The  noble  enter- 
tainments still  furnished  here  at  the  annual  audits 
do  honour  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  capitular 
bodies  established  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
kings.    In  the  College  Yard,  Dr.  Thomas  informs 
us,  there  used  to  be  a  stone  cross,  the  usual 
preaching  place,  like  that  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 
The  College  Green,  on  the  south  of  the  cathedral, 
is  an  open,  airy  place,  enclosed  by  the  church, 
and  some  ranges  of  good  houses;  but  the  most 
striking   object  of  attention  is    King  Edgar's 
Tower-    It  has  on  its  front,  statues  of  King  Edgar 
and  his  Queens :  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  remark- 
able bust,  prominent  from  the  building,  and  not 
inelegantly  finished,  representing  a  monk  leaning 
forward  in  a  position  almost  horizontal,  support- 
ing himself  bv  his  left  hand,  and  holding  some- 
thing of  an  oval  shape  in  his  right.    On  the  west 
front  is  a  very  well  executed  bust  of  George  the 
Second,  erected  at  the  ex  pease  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.    This  tower  was  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  castle;  but  it  is  proved  that  the  numeral 
inscription  upon  it,  supposed  to  have  been  97  5,  is 
a  mistake,  and  that  King  John,  who  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  church  of  Worcester,  did  really 
build  this  stately  gate  house,  which  served  for  the 
priory,  as  it  now  serves  for  the  college  ;  in  the 
front  whereof,  in  one  of  the  Habingdon  Manu- 
scripts, it  is  said,  under  the  statues  of  our  Saviour, 
with  his  mother,  is  a  king  armed,  with  his  leg* 
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crossed,  which  may  represent  King  John,  who,  in 
the  year  1215,  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London, 
took  upon  him  to  bear  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for 
the  Holy  Voyage. 

The  Bishop's  Palace  stands  near  the  cathedral, 
in  a  most  commanding  situation  on  the  bank  of 
the  Severn,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  Modern  improvements  have  made  con- 
siderable alterations  in  its  appearance.  Originally 
it  was  surrounded  with  embattled  walls  hy  Bishop 
Giffard  ;  but  its  present  modern  front  is  the  work 
of  Bishop  Stillingfleet.  The  eastern  front  is  of 
plain  white  stone  ;  but  the  western  side  still  re- 
tains much  of  the  ancient  style,  grotesquely  mixed 
with  modern  additions.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
structure  is  commodious,  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  ancient  huilding  in  the  interior,  have  been 
arranged  so  as  to  unite  comfort  with  elegance. 
The  most  modern  renovation  was  in  1788,  when 
it  was  prepared  for  his  late  majesty,  who,  with  the 
queen,  and  several  branches  of  the  family,  made 
it  their  residence  during  their  visit  to  Worcester. 
The  king  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  hospitality 
of  his  treatment,  that  he  did  this  episcopal  resi- 
lience the  honour  of  presenting  two  very  elegant 
whole  lengths  of  himself  and  consort;  the  one  in 
the  Windsor  uniform  of  blue  and  gold,  the  latter 
in  lilac,  fringed  with  gold,  which  occupy  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  drawing-room,  with  a 
white  marble  tablet  between  them,  on  which  is 
the  following  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  : — 

"  Hospes 
Imagines  quas  contemplaris, 
Augustorum  Principium 
Georgii  III.  et  Charlotte  Conjugis, 

Rqx  ipse 
Richardo  Episcopo  Vigorniensi, 

Donavit, 
MDCCXC." 

The  gardens  have  a  fine  prospect  on  the  river. 
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The  first  church  after  leaving  the  cathedral  is 
St.  Michael's  the  Archangel,  or  Bedwardine,  a 
very  ancient  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. Its  inside  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  manner 
which  renders  it  dry  and  comfortable  for  the  con- 
gregation. To  the  right-hand,  on  the  London 
road,  is  St.  Peter's  Church,  founded  as  early  as 
1280,  being  then  parcel  of  the  Abbey  of  Pershore. 
It  has  of  late  years  been  put  into  a  thorough  state 
of  repair.  St.  Helen's  Church  was,  by  Lei  and, 
counted  the  most  ancient  of  the  eight  parish, 
churches  in  the  town.  Notwithstanding  the  rava- 
ges of  time,  it  still  possesses  great  respectability 
in  addition  to  its  venerable  appearance.  The 
monuments  are  worth  examining;  the  body  is 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  pillars. 
St.  Alban's  Church  stands  at  the  back  of  St.  Helen's, 
towards  the  river,  at  the  corner  of  Fish-street,  but 
contains  nothing  remarkable  beyond  its  style  of 
architect ure.  St.  Clement's  Church  is  universally 
admired  for  its  beautiful  spire,  considered  not 
only  as  an  ornament  to  the  city,  but  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  form  and  construction  of  any  in 
the  kingdom.  The  ingenious  architect  was  a 
common  stone-mason,  a  native  of  Worcester,  his 
name  Nathaniel  Wilkinson.  It  is  considered  by 
good  judges,  that  he  has  improved  upon  the 
boasted  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  as  his  spire 
rises  from  its  base,  according  to  the  most  correct 
gradual  diminution,  terminating  in  the  finest 
point,  whilst  the  former  is  brought  abruptly  to 
its  apex,  as  if  the  builder  was  afraid  to  carry  it  to 
the  height  required  by  its  proportions.  The  ad- 
measurement of  the  various  parts  is  as  follow: 
height  of  the  ancient  tower,  90  feet;  spire,  155 
feet  6  inches ;  diameter  of  its  base,  20  feet ;  under 
the  cap,  6  inches  | ;  the  whole  terminated  by  a 
Corinthian  capital,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  weather- 
cock. 
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All  Saints  Church,  on  the  left-hand  from  Broad- 
street  to  the  bridge,  was  rebuilt  in  1742,  and  is  now 
a  handsome,  spacious  edifice  in  the  modern  style. 
Here  are  the  effigies  of  Edward  Hurdman  and  his 
wife,  he  was  the  first  mayor  of  Worcester.  The  tow- 
er contains  a  musical  set  of  ten  bells.  St.  Martin's 
Church  is  a  modern  brick  building,  with  a  stone 
foundation,  rustic  corners,  &c.  The  brick  tower 
is  crowned  with  balustrades  and  pinnacles  of  light 
airy  structure;  it  stands  TO  feet  high.  St. 
Swithin's  Church  is  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1736,  on  a  very  neat  yet  hand- 
some scale.  With  the  exception  of  the  cathedral, 
this  is  the  only  church  in  Worcester  possessed  of 
an  organ  and  chimes.  St.  Nicholas'  Church, 
standing  near  the  hop  market,  has  a  front  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  six  pilasters,  the  lo^er  part  rusti- 
cated, and  the  roof  adorned  with  balustrades.  The 
tower  is  square  at  the  base,  but  has  double  breaks  at 
the  corners ;  the  dial  is  in  the  front,  while  the  other 
sides  are  filled  with  windows,  which  give  it  an 
air  of  great  lightness.  Over  these  is  a  plain  cor- 
nice, from  which  it  is  again  set  off  square,  with 
windows  and  rounded  arches,  from  whence  capped 
with  another  plain  cornice,  it  is  set  off  to  an 
octagon.  Above  this  it  is  cylindrical,  surmounted 
with  a  cupola,  supported  by  eight  Tusculan 
columns,  the  top  pyramidal,  and  terminated  by  a 
gilt  ball  and  weathercock.  The  interior  of  this 
church  is  handsomely  ornamented. 

Though  here  are  so  many  churches  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  there  is  no  want  of  dis- 
senting places  of  worship,  besides  a  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  Quakers'  meeting-house. 

Upon  the  dissolution,  Henry  VIII.  granted  the 
revenues  and  manors  which  had  belonged  to  the 
ancient  priory  of  Worcester,  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  this  cathedral,  whose  foundation  char- 
ter is  dated  24th  January,  1541,  for  the  endow- 
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meat  of  a  dean,  10  prebendaries,  10  minor  canons, 
10  lay  clerks,  10  choristers,  two  school-masters, 
40  king's  scholars,  &c.  Of  the  ten  prebends,  nine 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  one  annexed  by 
act  of  parliament  to  the  Margaret  professorship 
of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  bishopric  of  Worcester  includes  the  entire 
of  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  extends  into 
Warwickshire,  contains  241  parishes,  and  was 
founded  in  680,  by  Ethelred,  King  of  Mercia,  who 
appointed  Tadfrith  to  be  the  first  bishop. 

To  the  south  of  the  cathedral  is  an  open  place 
called  the  College  Green,  and  a  little  further  south 
is  the  City  Gaol;  a  little  to  the  west  of  which  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Castle,  which  was  formerly 
a  large  and  magnificent  structure,  of  which,  how- 
ever, but  few  traces  at  present  remain,  and  those 
little  indicative  of  its  pristine  importance.  Part 
of  the  fortifications  still  remain,  and  the  course  of 
the  outer  ditch  towards  Edgar's  Tower  may  be 
easily  traced.  Edgar's  Tower,  which  still  braves 
the  assaults  of  time,  constituted  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  castle,  and  is  the  finest  remnant  of 
antiquity  in  the  whole  city;  it  was  built,  as  ap- 
pears from  an  inscription  upon  it,  in  the  year  970. 
In  front  are  the  statues  of  Edgar  and  his  two 
queens,  much  defaced  by  time.  The  situation  of 
this  castle  was  admirably  selected  both  for  health 
and  strength.  The  mount  upon  which  the  keep 
originally  stood  is  now  occupied  by  an  agreeable 
garden. 

At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  city  is  the 
small  but  neat  parochial  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
whole  of  which,  and  especially  the  tower,  has  been 
lately  repaired  and  beautified.  This  church  was 
founded  about  the  year  1280,  and  belonged,  prior 
to  the  Dissolution,  to  the  Abbey  of  Pershore.  This 
living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  chapter  of  Worcester. 

St  "Helen's  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  church 
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in  Worcester,  and  Leiand  in  his  Itinerary  further 
adds, "  That  it  was  a  prebend,  before  King  Edgar's 
days,  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester;"  it  stands  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the 
Guildhall  and  the  Cathedral,  and  has  an  ancient 
and  venerable  appearance.  The  tower  contains  a 
good  ring  of  eight  bells,  remarkable  for  being 
inscribed  with  notices  of  the  principal  victories 
obtained  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  This 
rectory  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop. 

In  a  street  leading  to  the  east  from  the  High 
Street,  a  little  beyond  St.  Helen's,  is  a  Meeting- 
house, belonging  to  the  Methodists. 

In  Angel  Street,  which  branches  off  to  the  west 
from  Foregate  Street,  a  little  beyond  the  Cross,  is 
situated  the  Theatre,  a  neat  commodious  structure, 
erected  by  a  kind  of  Tontine  subscription.  Plays 
are  represented  here  four  times  a  week  during  the 
season,  under  the  superintendance  of  Messrs.  Crisp. 

The  Library  is  a  modern  establishment,  con- 
ducted by  a  librarian  with  an  adequate  salary,  and 
the  collection  of  books  is  annually  increased  by 
the  select  purchases  of  the  library  committee. 

Among  the  public  buildings  the  first  is  the 
Guildhall,  standing  on  the  west  side  of  the  High 
Street,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Market  place.  This 
handsome  structure  was  finished  in  1723,  and 
executed  from  a  design  of  Mr.  Whyte,  pupil  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  a  native  of  this  city. 
Standing  some  little  distance  from  the  line  of 
houses,  it  presents  a  noble  front  of  brick  orna- 
mented with  stone  quoins,  with  mouldings  and 
tablets  to  the  windows  of  the  same  material.  Over 
the  line  of  front  is  a  coved  cornice,  beneath 
which  are  fluted  pilasters,  supporting  an  arched 
pediment,  with  the  arms  of  the  British  empire 
supported  by  two  angels,  the  whoie  arranged  as 
an  antique  classical  trophy.  The  principal  en- 
trance, after  ascending  some  semicircular  steps, 
is  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  composite 
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order,  highly  enriched  and  crowned  with  an  in- 
dented  cornice  and  open  pediment,  in  which  are 
the  City  Arms.  On  each  side  of  the  principal  en- 
trance are  the  statues  of  the  two  Kings  Charles, 
in  niches;  and  over  it  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  whole  of  the  front  is  very  appropriately  sur- 
mounted with  five  statues,  consisting  of  Justice, 
Peace,  Plenty,  Industry,  and  Chastisement;  each 
designated  by  their  usual  emblems;  and  the  tout 
ensemble  presents  a  most  elegant  appearance. 
The  stranger  on  entering  the  hall  is  much  pleased 
with  the  coup  d'ceil  of  a  large  light  and  handsome 
apartment,  whose  spaciousness  is  considerably 
broken  by  its  various  ornaments,  without  destroy- 
ing any  of  its  effects.  Its  length  is  110  feet  six 
inches,  breadth  25  feet  six  inches,  and  height  2! 
feet.  The  portraits  here  deserve  attention  :  they 
represent  Charles  I,  Queen  Anne,  Sir  John  Pakyn- 
ton,  &c. 

The  first  stone  of  Worcester  New  Bridge,  as 
before  observed,  was  laid  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Coventry,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Gwynn.  The  diameter  of  the  cen- 
tre arch  is  41  feet,  whilst  the  four  others  decline 
in  a  small  proportion,  to  assimilate  with  the  ne- 
cessary sweep  of  the  segment  of  that  arc,  which 
forms  the  general  outline.  The  chord  of  this  arc 
from  bank  to  bank  is  nearly  270  feet,  with  arch- 
ways to  the  towing-paths;  and  the  clear  width  of  the 
whole  is  25  feet,  including  a  flagged  pavement 
of  4  feet  on  each  side;  which  is  not  only  conve- 
nient for  general  use,  but  forms  a  very  handsome 
promenade  in  a  summer  evening.  The  archways 
for  the  towing-paths  are  thus  constructed  to  pre- 
vent all  interruption  to  the  passengers  over  the 
bridge,  and  they  are  also  separated  from  the  gene- 
ral thoroughfare,  by  balustraded  returns,  which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
and  are  each  in  length  72  feet,  with  a  flagged 
pavement  between  them  and  the  river ;  forming 
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the  towing  paths  of  about  twelve  feet  in  width. 
The  toll  houses  at  the  extremities  are  very  ele- 
gant domes,  and  the  embellishmeuts  of  the  centre 
arch,  are  the  head  of  Sabrina,  forming  the  nor- 
thern key-stone.  To  make  the  approaches  to  the 
city  correspond  with  the  modern  elegance  of  this 
structure,  the  avenues  on  each  side  have  been 
laid  open  to  a  very  commodious  extent:  the 
quays  have  been  made  extremely  spacious  and 
easy  of  access,  whilst  a  verv  handsome  street 
(Bridge  Street)  forms  an  opening  to  Broad  Street, 
instead  of  the  narrow  lane  that  formerly  existed, 
and  brings  the  traveller  at  once  inio  all  the  bustle 
of  the  city. 

The  Market  Place  in  the  High  Street,  with  a 
thoroughfare  into  a  street  in  the  rear,  as  a  modern 
addition  to  the  comforts  of  the  city,  deserves 
commendation.  The  building  is  not  only  con- 
venient, but  highly  ornamental.  The  quantity  of 
fruit  sold  here  is  astonishing.  When  there  has 
been  what  is  called  a  great  hit,  the  tonnage  paid 
on  that  article  alone,  on  the  Trent  and  Severn 
canal,  has  amounted  to  20001.  All  other  com- 
modities are  equally  plentiful  and  good,  except 
fish.  The  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday;  but  the  latter  is  always  the 
most  considerable.  The  hop  market  stands  at 
the  junction  of  the  High  and  Foregate  Streets. 
The  trade  is  so  considerable,  as  sometimes  to 
amount  to  46,228  pockets.  The  rents  of  the  spa- 
cious warehouses  in  which  the  surplus  quantities 
are  deposited,  instead  of  swelling  corporation 
coffers,  are  applied  by  the  guardians  of  the  seve- 
ral parishes  of  the  city,  to  the  laudable  purpose 
of  supporting  the  House  of  Industry.  The  corn 
market  requires  no  particular  illustration,  but 
the  fair  of  the  19th  September  is  considered  as 
the  great  annual  one,  at  which  a  large  quantity  of 
corn  is  always  offered  for  sale,  to  a  number  of 
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dealers  and  speculators  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  inns  are  not  only  capacious,  but  numerous. 
To  speak  of  their  comforts  and  conveniences  is 
needless,  as  strangers  are  as  well  accommodated 
here  as  at  any  on  the  road,  and  several  of  them 
are  peculiarly  arranged  for  the  reception  of  a  very 
numerous  and  respectable  class  of  society,  the 
Commercial  Travellers.  The  advantages  resulting 
from  this  mode  of  doing  business  are  so  great,  that 
the  number  of  houses  in  Worcester  fitted  up  for 
the  same  establishment,  increased  considerably 
during  the  late  war. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  the  House  of 
Industry  stands  first.  This  was  erected  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  on  a  small  eminence,  call- 
ed Tallow  Hill,  and  cannot  fail  striking  the  stran- 
ger by  the  elegance  of  its  appearance  as  a  public 
edifice.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  150  persons,  who 
are  to  be  of  the  eight  parishes  of  the  city,  and 
was  first  opened  in  1T94. 

The  Infirmary  is  situated  in  an  airy  position, 
overlooking  the  race  ground,  the  river,  and  the 
whole  north-western  district  of  ti  e  city.  It  stands 
at  the  extreme  northern  limit  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Foregate,  and  forms  a  very  handsome  ob- 
ject, its  elevation  being  extremel)  ornamental. 
The  apartments  are  lofty  and  well  arranged.  Its 
receipts  from  voluntary  benevolence  have  exceed- 
ed its  expenditure,  having  been  as  high  as  17001. 
per  annum. 

Berkeley's  Hospital  was  established  by  Judge 
Berkeley,  for  the  reception  of  12  poor  men,  and 
stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Foregate,  near  the 
hop  market.  Its  centre  forms  a  neat  chapel,  with 
a  statue  of  the  founder  over  the  entrance.  The 
whole,  though  low,  has  the  air  of  antiquity  and 
comfort.  St.  Oswald's  Hospital  is  a  very  old 
establishment.  It  is  calculated  to  maintain  16 
poor  men,  and  12  poor  women.    Moore's  Hospi- 
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tal  educates  and  maintains  10  blue-coat  boys,  of 
St.  Martin's  parish.  It  was  established  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  has  been  since  rebuilt. 
To  describe  all  the  various  charitable  endowments 
in  this  city,  would  far  exceed  our  limits ;  we  shall 
only  add  Wyatt's  Hospital  in  Friar's  Street,  for  6 
poor  men.  Nash's,  in  New-Street,  for  8  men  and 
2  women.  Trinity  Hospital,  for  29  poor  females, 
and  Shewring's,  in  the  Tything,  for  6  more.  In- 
glethorpe's,  in  Foregate,  supports  8  men  and  1 
woman.  Several  others,  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  in 
the  different  parishes.  A  Lying-in-Charity  has 
also  been  established,  and  a  Free  School  upon  Mr. 
Lancaster's  plan. 

The  City  Gaol  is  an  ancient  building,  in  a  very 
crowded  situation,  on  the  east  side  of  Friar's 
Street.  The  whole  having  been  the  residence  of 
Franciscan  friars  is  very  antique,  and  contains 
many  curious  carvings.  The  court  in  the  centre 
is  curious.  Mr.  Howard  found  room  for  censure 
upon  its  management,  but  great  improvement  has 
since  taken  place.  The  Gaol  in  the  Castle-yard  is 
spacious,  and  every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
comfort  of  the  prisoners  since  Mr.  Howard  visited 
it.  But  the  New  Gaol,  lately  built  upon  an  emin- 
ence, at  the  north,  end  of  the  Foregate  Street,  is 
completely  on  the  plan  proposed  by  that  great 
philanthropist,  having  a  central  house  lor  the 
gaoler,  with  four  wings  spreading  from  it,  yet 
detached  and  airy.  The  wards  are  warmed  by 
flues,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  high 
enough  tot  security,  yet  not  injurious  to  a  free 
circulation  of  the  air. 

Besides  the  Cauiedral  and  other  churches,  there 
are  seven  more  churches  of  the  establishment, 
viz.  St.  Peter's,  St.  Swithin's,  St.  Alban's,  St. 
Michael's,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Nicholas's,  and  St.  Cle- 
ment's: and*  in  addition  to  these  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  Me- 
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thodists,  Independants,  and  the  frequenters  of  Lady 
Huntingdon's  Chapels,  have  their  respective  places 
of  worship. 

Worcester  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
several  of  our  most  eminent  characters,  in  gene- 
ral no  less  distinguished  for  their  learning  than 
their  virtues;  among  the  more  ancient  we  observe 
the  names  of  William  of  Worcester,  author  of  the 
Itinerary.  Hemingus,  a  monk,  the  accurate  and 
industrious  collector  of  materials  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  remote  history  of  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester; Senatus  Bravonius,  author  of  an  account 
of  the  Lives  of  St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan,  as  also 
various  other  works;  Florence  of  Worcester,  the 
faithful  epitomiser  of  Marianus  Scotus. 

Among  the  more  modern,  we  may  notice  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Earl  of  Worcester,  famed 
for  his  philosophical  speculations,  and  for  the 
publication  of  his  Century  of  Inventions ;  Lord 
Somers,  distinguished  for  his  political  talents; 
and  still  more  recently  Mr.  T.  Why te,  the  architect, 
under  whose  auspices  the  New  Guildhall  was 
erected,  and  whose  talents  were  otherwise  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  his  native  city. 

The  city  of  Worcester  has  long  ranked  high 
among  the  manufacturing  towns  of  this  island; 
Leland,  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  re- 
marks upon  this  subject,  "  The  wealthe  of  Wor- 
cester standeth  most  by  draperynge,  and  no  towne 
of  England  att  the  presente  tyme  maketh  so  much 
cloth  yearly  as  this  towne  doth." 

The  manufacturers  of  broad  cloth  received  their 
first  chapter  of  incorporation  in  the  second  year 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  and  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  century  their  trade  was  very  flou- 
rishing; since  that  period,  however, the  frequently- 
detected  cheats  of  the  manufacturers,  co-operated 
with  other  causes  in  ruining  the  trade. 

The  glove  manufactory  here  is  very  extensive, 
furnishing  employment  for  a  very  considerable 
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portion  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  bringing  no 
small  influx  of  wealth  into  the  city.  The  gloves 
manufactured  at  Worcester  and  in  its  vicinity  are 
highly  prized,  and  eagerly  sought,  not  only  at 
home,  but  also  hy  foreigners.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  by  this  trade  in  the  city  only 
has  been  estimated  at  6000. 

The  hop  trade  is  highly  beneficial  to  Worcester; 
the  market  in  which  this  article  is  exposed  for 
sale,  is  a  large  aud  regular  building,  enclosing  a 
spacious  quadrangle,  and  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  commodi- 
ous warehouses,  the  rents  of  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  guardians  of  the  respective  pa- 
rishes in  the  city,  are  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
workhouse  The  hop  trade  is  conducted  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  and  the  average  annual  sale 
is  about  23,000  pockets. 

The  distillery  is  conducted  in  a  tolerably  exten- 
sive manner,  the  weekly  duty  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  7001.  in  general;  it  is  well  managed,  and 
promises  to  improve. 

Worcester  could  formerly  boast  of  a  carpet  ma- 
nufacture; but  in  this,  as  in  the  broad  cloth  ma- 
nufacture, her  rivals  have  obtained  the  superio- 
rity, and  this  branch  of  trade  no  longer  exists. 

This  city  possesses  the  singular  advantage  of 
having  a  number  of  highly  agreeable  walks  in  its 
vicinity,  all  of  which  abound  in  picturesque  scen- 
ery. From  their  beautiful  situation  adjoining  to 
the  river,  they  have  been  called  the  Portohello 
Gardens;  the  view  of  Worcester  from  hence  is 
extremely  pleasing. 

The  walks  in  the  environs  of  Worcester  are 
numerous;  as  the  Sansome  Pi  Ids,  Perry  Wood, 
Rainbow  Hill,  and  the  Moors,  near  Pitchcroft. 
The  Foregate  Street  being  broad,  w'l  paved,  aud 
airy,  is  reported  to  as  a  fashionable  promenade. 
During  the  summer  months  the  gardens  on  *he 
west  side  of  the  Severn  answer  the  same  purpose, 
i  3 
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This  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  110  tons  te 
Gloucester  ;  90  to  Tewkesbury ;  80  to  Worcester ; 
60  to  Stourport  and  Bewdiey;  40  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  of  30  to  Pool  Quay ;  though  during  the  rainy 
season  it  is  capable  of  bearing  vessels  of  more 
considerable  burthen.  On  the  road  to  Malvern, 
at  Powick  ford,  is  an  iron  foundery  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Terae,  now  navigable  to  its  junction 
with  the  Severn,  about  a  mile  distant.  Here  the 
road  intersects  a  most  beautiful  meadow,  stretch- 
ing to  the  extent  of  100  acres,  as  smooth  and  as 
level  as  a  bowling  green.  Three  miles  from  Wor- 
cester is  Powick,  anciently  the  seat  of  John  Beau- 
champ,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  baron  by 
Henry  VI.  The  estate  passed  by  females  to  the 
Willoughbies  of  Broke,  the  Reeds  and  Lygons. 
Two  miles  further  is  Newtand ;  the  chapel  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Leonard.  This  was  formerly  a  grange 
or  farm  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Great  Malvern ; 
it  belonged  afterwards  to  the  Walwyns  and  the 
Dickins.  This  place  forms  an  assemblage  of  rural 
villas.  After  an  easy  ascent  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  an  agreeable  prospect  of  the  vale  of  Eve- 
sham presents  itself,  and  the  traveller  reaches 
Malvern. 

Worcester  has  three  weekly  markets,  upon 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday:  the  markets 
are  toll-free,  viz.  the  second  Monday  in  February, 
first  Monday  in  May,  first  Monday  in  June,  first 
Monday  in  July,  and  first  Monday  in  November. 
There  are  also  five  annual  fairs,  held  as  follows: 
upon  the  Saturday  preceding  Palm  Sunday,  Satur- 
day in  Easter  week,  15th  of  August,  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  first  Monday  in  December.  The 
hop-market  is  governed  by  guardians,  elected  from 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parishes. 

Crookbarrow  Hitl  is  situated  to  the  south- 
east of  the  city  of  Worcester;  here  was  a  small 
manor-house  surrounded  by  a  moat;  immediately 
behind  which  is  the  Hill,  which  takes  its  name 
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from  the  Welch  Crug,  which  signifies  a  hill,  and 
Barrow,  and  signifies  the  hill  with  a  barrow,  or 
place  of  burial.  It  is  of  an  elliptic  form,  and 
contains  about  six  acres;  its  elevation  is  con- 
siderable. 

Not  far  hence  towards  the  north-east  is  a  simi- 
lar eminence  called  Round  Hill,  having  a  small 
but  neat  dwelling-house  upon  its  summit,  com- 
manding a  rich  and  extensive  prospect. 

Two  miles  from  Worcester  we  pass  through  the 
neat  and  pleasantly  situated  village  of  Whitting- 
ton,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  which,  somewhat 
removed  from  the  turnpike-road,  is  the  village  of 
Aston  White  Lady,  the  manor  of  which  coming, 
by  the  unfortunate  death  of  Mr.  Symonds,  in  the 
year  1708,  into  the  possession  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  he 
employed  it  in  founding  and  endowing  a  charity- 
school  in  Worcester  for  boys  and  girls,  called 
Bishop  Lloyd's  Charity  School.  At  Aston  White 
Lady  there  formerly  existed  a  nunnery. 

Three  miles  beyond  Whittington  is  the  village  of 
Stoughton,  which  had  the  honour  of  giving 
birth,  in  the  year  1657,  to  that  eminent  divine  and 
celebrated  philosopher,  Dr.  William  Derham, 
author  of  two  elaborate  and  deservedly  ad«nired 
works,  entitled  Physico-Theol  >gy,  and  Astro-Theo- 
logy, books  admirably  calculated  by  a  minute  in- 
vestigation of  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  excite 
our  highest  admirat  on  of  the  Deity,  and  our 
deepest  abhorrence  of  the  impious  doctrines  of 
the  Atheist.  Dr.  Derham,  having  completed  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  entered  into 
holv  orders;  he  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  obtained  the 
rank  of  canon  of  Windsor.  His  whole  life  was  pass- 
ed in  illustrating  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity,  as  exemplified  in  the  wonderful  works  of 
the  creation,  and  the  still  more  wonderful  and 
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gracious  works  of  the  redemption.     Truly  did 

this  pious  man  follow  the  advice  so  well  given  by 

the  poet  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Submit  thy  fate  to  HeavVs  indulgent  care, 
Tho9  all  seem  lost,  9 lis  impious  to  despair; 
The  tracks  of  Providence,  like  rivers  wind, 
Those  run  before  us,  these  retreat  behind: 
And,  tho'  immerg'd  inearth  from  human  eyes, 
Again  break  forth,  and  more  conspicuous  rise." 
Having  attained  to  his  79th  year,  Derham,  with 

true  Christian  fortitude,  resigned  his  breath  in  the 

jear  1125. 

Four  miles  from  Stoughton,  and  nine  from 
Worcester,  we  enter  the  ancient  and  respectable 
market  town  of 

PER  SHORE, 
Which  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Avon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Bow.  Pershore 
Is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  abundance  of 
ipear  trees  which  grow  in  its  vicinity  ;  it  is  a  great 
thoroughfare,  being  situated  upon  the  lower  road 
from  Worcester  to  London,  from  which  latter 
place  it  is  102  miles  distant.  The  parish  is  of 
great  extent,  and  gives  name  to  the  hundred  in 
which  it  is  situated.  At  present  there  are  only 
two  churches  in  this  town,  Holy  Cross,  and  All 
Saints,  the  former  of  these  is  part  of  the  remains 
of  a  religious  house  which  was  founded  here  in 
the  year  604,  and  originally  occupied  upwards  of 
ten  acres;  the  church  belonging  to  this  abbey 
measured  250  feet  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth. 

All  Saints  is  a  small  but  neat  church,  with  a 
good  ring  of  six  bells  in  the  tower,  which  is  square. 
Pershore  consists  chiefly  of  one  principal  street, 
extending  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  along 
the  London  road.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  stockings, 
of  which  large  quantities  are  manufactured  here. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  upon  Thursday. — 
There  are  four  fairs,  viz.  upon  Easter  Tuesday, 
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Stith  of  June,  first  Monday  in  August,  and  the 
last  Tuesday  in  the  same  inonlh. 

The  number  of  houses  is  408,  inhabitants  1,910. 

To  the  south-west  of  Pershore,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bredon  Hill,  is  the  neat  village  of  the  same 
name,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  monastery  founded 
by  Eanwulf,  grandfather  to  Offa,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  who  added  considerably  to  his  grand- 
father's original  endowment,  and  is  also  conjec- 
tured to  have  built  the  porch  and  west  end  of  the 
parish  church.  On  the  hills  which  rise  above  this 
village  is  an  ancient  camp,  surrounded  by  a  double 
ditch:  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  fortifications 
constructed  during  the  bloody  contests  between, 
the  Saxons  and  Danes;  the  prospect  from  this? 
camp  is  one  of  the  finest  in  th  3  county,  overlook- 
ing a  large  portion  of  Worcestershire  to  the  north 
and  west,  with  the  city  of  Worcester  to  the  north- 
east, and  a  great  extent  of  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, with  the  town  of  Cheltenham,  to  the  south 
and  south-west,  in  which  latter  direction  the 
town  of  Tewkesbury  may  also  be  seen  from  some 
points. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  these  hills  is 
Elmley,  formerly  a  castle  of  Urfo  tfAbetot;  it 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Beau- 
champ  family. 

We  now  return  from  this  digression  to  Pershore, 
where  the  road  to  Evesham  crosses  the  celebrated 
waters  of  Shakspeare's  Avon. 

About  two  miles  from  Pershore,  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  Avon,  is  the  village  of  Fladbury, 
where,  as  Leland  informs  us,  there  was  formerly 
an  abbey,  founded  about  the  year  691,  by  Ost- 
fore,  Bishop  of  Worcester:  at  Abberton,  near 
this,  is  a  mineral  spring,  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  bitter  purg- 
ing salt  in  solution. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  situated  be- 
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tween  two  reaches  of  the  Avon,  is  Charlton,  a 
iiamlet  belonging  to  Cropthorn,  a  village  adjoin- 
ing to  it.  This  place  takes  its  name  from  the  fa- 
mily of  Char! tons,  to  whom  it  belonged  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  when  it  passed  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  to  the  family  of  Dineley, 
who  sold  it,  after  the  murder  of  Sir  John  Dineley 
CSoodyere,  Bart. 

Three  miles  hence  we  come  to  the  anciei  t  mar- 
ket and  borough  town  of 

EVESHAM, 

Or,  as  it  is  commonly  though  improperly  call- 
ed, Ecsham,  which  stands  agreeably  upon  a  gentle 
eminence  near  the  river  Avon,  over  which  there 
is  a  good  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches*  Evesham 
is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  was  governed 
by  bailiffs  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  who,  at  the 
request  of  his  son,  Prince  Henry,  granted  it  a 
charter  of  incorporation  by  the  style  of  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Evesham.  The  government 
is  vested  in  the  mayor,  recorder,  seven  aldermen, 
twelve  common-councilmen,  and  twenty-four  as- 
sistants, with  a  chamberlain,  town  clerk,  &c. 
Their  privileges  are  very  extensive;  tbe  mayor 
and  four  of  the  aldermen  being  justices  of  the 
peace,  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  gaol- 
delivery,  with  the  power  of  punishing  all  manner 
of  crimes  committed  within  their  liberties,  high 
treason  alone  excepted.  The  first  return  by  this 
borough  was  made  in  the  23d  year  of  Edward  I. 
after  which  we  hear  of  no  more  returns  till  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  at 
present  returns  two  members  to  parliament;  the 
right  of  election  belongs  to  the  common  bur- 
gesses, and  the  mayor  is  the  returning  officer. 

This  town  was  formerly  famous  for  its  stately 
abbey,  the  abbot  of  which  sat  in  parliament  as  a 
spiritual  lord,  and  exercised  an  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion'over  his  clergy.    This  abbey  was  founded  in 
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709  by  Egwin,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who 
having  been  elected  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  un- 
justly deprived  of  it  by  the  Pope,  after  which  he 
retired  to  this  place,  and  founded  the  monastery. 
The  revenues  of  this  house  amounted  at  the  Dis- 
solution to  1,1831.  12s.  9d.  Its  site  was  granted 
to  Philip  Hobby,  Esq.  The  principal  part  oT  -  he 
remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  is  a  large  ellip- 
tic gateway,  measuring  17  feet  from  the  ground 
to  the  key  stone;  the  arch  is  divided  by  three 
sets  of  mouldings  into  three  ranges  of  niches, 
each  filled  with  well-sculptured  figures,  eight  in 
each  range,  now  much  defaced. 

Evesham  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  bat- 
tle fought  in  its  vicinity  upon  the  4th  of  August, 
1265,  between  Simon  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Prince,  afterwards  King  Edward  I.  In  this 
decisive  engagement,  Leicester,  with  almost  aU 
the  barons  who  bad  laktix  up  arms  against  the 
king,  fell,  leaving  the  gallant  Edward  the  honour 
of  restoring  his  father  Henry  III.  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

The  tower  at  this  place  is  a  beautiful  regular 
structure,  measuring  about  twenty-two  feet 
square,  and  one  bun  'red  and  seventeen  high  ;  it  is 
perhaps  the  last  popish  building  erected  in  this 
country;  it  still  serves  the  purpose  of  a  belfry 
and  clock  tower. 

There  are  three  parish  churches  within  this  bo- 
rough, of  which  two  are  situated  in  Evesham, pro- 
perly so  Cc* lied,  and  the  other  in  that  division  call- 
ed Bengeworth,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge ;  these  are 
handsome  buildings,  with  towers  at  their  western 
extremities.  The  charitable  establishments  are, 
a  well -endowed  free  grammar-school,  a  charity- 
school  for  30  boys,  and  a  few  alms-houses.  Of 
tbe  castle  which  formerly  stood  here  there  are  no 
remains.  The  prospect  from  hence  along  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Evesham,  through  which  I  be 
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Avon  winds,  is  remarkably  fine,  and  has  deserved- 
ly obtained  much  admiration;  near  the  bridge 
there  is  a  convenient  harbour  for  barges. 

A  new  road  is  now  open  from  Evesham  to 
Bromsgrove,  which  turns  to  the  left  three  miles 
from  Alcester,  and  goes  round  the  remains  of 
Ragley.  It  runs  over  a  high  ridge  of  hills  which 
divides  Warwickshire  from  this  county,  and  is 
extremely  beautiful. 

Gardening  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  poor 
here,  who  supply  the  markets  of  Birmingham, 
Cheltenham,  Tewkesbury,  and  Worcester,  and 
during  the  asparagus  season,  send  large  quantities 
of  that  vegetable  to  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Bristol. 

The  weekly  market  is  held  upon  Monday ; 
there  are  also  four  fairs,  viz.  on  the  second  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  next  Monday  after  Easter  Monday, 
Whit  Monday,  and  the  twenty-first  of  September. 

Crossing  the  Avon  we  enter  the  suburb  of  Eve- 
sham, called  Bengeworth,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  five  miles  reach  the  village  of  Broadway, 
to  the  south  of  which  rises  a  hill  of  the  same  name, 
and  of  considerable  elevation.  Spring  Hill  is  seat- 
ed upon  its  southern  declivity. 

Quitting  the  county  of  Worcester,  at  the  village 
of  Broadway,  we  cross  an  insulating  strait  of 
Gloucestershire,  and  enter  one  of  those  isolated 
portions  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  of  which  we 
have  already  made  mention.  In  this  part  is  situat- 
ed the  village  of  Blockley,  where,  pitrrious  to 
the  Reformation,  stood  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
Bishops  of  Worcester,  at  which  they  frequently 
resided.  The  house  is  totally  demolished  ;  but  a 
hill  opposite  to  the  vicarage  still  retains  the  name 
of  the  Parks,  The  fosse-way  runs  out  of  Glou- 
cestershire through  the  village  of  Born  in  this 
parish.  According  to  tradition,  this  village  was 
formerly  a  city  of  some  consequence,  and  the 
many  old  foundations  and  Roman  and  British  coins 
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found  in  this  neighbourhood  seem  to  countenance 
the  probable  truth  of  the  report.  At  present, 
however,  Dorn  can  only  boast  the  possession  of 
a  few  farm-houses. 

On  the  top  of  Broadway  Hill,  is  a  very  high 
tower,  built  to  command  the  extensive  prospect, 
by  the  late  Lady  Coventry. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Dorn,  is  another  insu- 
lated part  of  Worcestershire,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  is  the  neat  little  market 
town  of 

SHIPSTON-UPON-STOUR, 
Which  is  situated  85  miles  from  London,  in  the 
parish  of  Tredington,  to  which  it  is  a  chapelry. 
Here  was  formerly  a  shag  manufactory,  establish- 
ed by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hart ;  it  has 
long  however  fallen  to  decay.  The  river  Stour, 
from  which  this  town  derives  its  distinguishing 
name,  flows  to  the  east,  and  for  some  miles  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  this  long  and  narrow  in- 
sulated portion  of  Worcestershire.  Shipston  has 
a  large  weekly  market  upon  Friday  ;,  and  two  an- 
nual fairs  upon  the  22d  of  June,  and  the  Tuesday 
which  occurs  next  after  the  10th  of  October. 

The  parish  of  Tredington  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  very  rich,  being  ten  miles  in  compass; 
it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Warwickshire,  on  the 
west  by  Gloucestershire. 

Journey  from  Tenbury  to  Birmingham ,  through 
Bewdley,  Kidderminster ,  and  Stourbridge. 
About  six  miles  east  of  Tenbury  is  the  parish 
of  Lindridge,  in  which  formerly  stood  Lowe,  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  family  of  the  same  name  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  who,  after  losing  all  their  other 
possessions,  continued  to  enjoy  this  their  original 
estate. 

A  little  further  upon  the  left  is  the  site  of  Son- 
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dington,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Blounts  ;  it  was 
originally  moated  round,  and  of  some  strength. 

Sixteen  miles  east  north-east  of  Tenbury,  we 
enter  the  thriving  and  populous  market  and 
borough  town  of 

BEWDLEY, 
Of  which  Leland  speaks  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Bewclley,  a  market  and  sanctuary  towne,  hath 
hard  by  it  the  king's  maner  of  Tikile  standing  on 
a  hill.  The  towne  itself  of  Bewdley,  is  sett  on  the 
side  of  a  hille  so  comeley,  that  a  man  cannot  wish 
to  see  a  towne  better.  It  riseth  from  Severne 
bank  by  east,  upon  the  hill  by  west,  so  that  a  man 
standing  on  the  hill  trans  pontem  by  east,  may 
discern  almost  every  house  in  the  towne,  and  att 
the  rising  of  the  sunne  from  east,  the  whole  towne 
glittereth,  being  all  of  new  l  uilding,  as  it  were  of 
gold.  By  the  distance  of  tho  paroch  church,  I 
gather  that  Bewdley  is  but  a  very  newe  towne, 
and  that  of  old  time  there  was  but  some  poor 
hamlett,  and  that  upon  the  building  of  a  bridge 
there  upon  the  Severne,  and  resort  of  people  to  it, 
and  commodity  of  the  pleasant  site,  men  began  to 
inhabit  there,  and  because  that  the  plot  of  it 
seemed  fayer  to  the  lookers,  it  took  a  French 
name  Bcaudley,  quase  Bell  us  Locus.  I  asked  a 
merchant  there  of  the  antientnesse  of  the  towne, 
and  he  answered  me  that  ;_t  was  but  a  new  towne, 
adding  that  they  had  liberties  granted  by  King 
Edward.  There  is  a  fayre  manor  place  west  of 
the  towne,  standynge  in  a  goodly  parke  well- 
wooded,  on  the  very  knappe  of  an  hille  that  the 
towne  standeth  on.  This  place  is  called  Ticken 
Hill.  Whether  there  were  an  ancient  house  in 
tymes  past  or  noe  I  am  not  assured  :  but  this  that 
now  is  there  something  new,  and  as  I  heard  was 
in  a  manner  wholly  erected  by  King  Henry  VII. 
for  Prince  Arthur.    It  was  repayred  for  the  Lady 
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Marye.  Since  I  heard  that  Richard,  Earl  of 
Marche,  and  Duke  of  York,  builded  there.  It  was 
Mortimer's,  Earl  of  Marche's  land.  There  was  a 
privilege  of  sanctuary  given  to  this  towne,  that 
is  now  wholly  abrogated." 

The  ancient  name  of  the  whole  town  was  Tun- 
hill,  which  signifies  Goats-hill;  this  name  is  at 
present  however  confined  to  the  spot  where  the 
palace  stood,  till  destroyed  with  the  park  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  manor  of 
Bewdley  belonged  to  the  Beauchamp  family,  by 
whom,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  was  sold  to 
the  Sheldons.  During  the  unfortunate  contests 
between  Charles  J.  and  his  people,  the  manor- 
house  here  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  palace. 

From  the  first  notice  we  have  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bewdley,  we  find  them  attentive  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  fine  river  which  washes  the  walls  of 
their  town :  they  have  long  borne  away  the  palm 
as  barge  or  trow  men,  and  of  their  superiority  in 
this  way  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
burgesses  both  of  Bristol  and  of  Gloucester,  as  de- 
livered to  the  parliament.  Besides  the  employ- 
ment derived  from  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  occupied  as  cor- 
nesers,  or  cordwainers;  as  cappers;  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  this  trade  is  uncertain; 
these  caps  evidently  appear  to  have  been  worn  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  we  may  observe  the 
endeavours  made  by  the  legislature  to  keep  up 
the  use  of  them;  for  in  1571,  an  act  was  passed, 
requiring  44  that  all  above  the  age  of  six  years, 
except  some  of  a  certain  state  and  condition,  shall 
wear  upon  the  sabbath  and  holy  das  s,  upon  their 
heads,  one  cap  of  wool  knit,  thicked  and  dressed 
in  England,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  three  Shillings 
and  four-pence."  13th  Elizabeth,  chap.  19.  i'iie 
introduction  of  hats  first  injured  this  trade;  still 
k  2 
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however  it  is  carried  on,  though  to  a  less  extent 
than  formerly.  The  tanning;  business  formerly 
furnished  employment  for  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  extent  of  the  trade  may  be 
estimated  from  the  remaining  tan  yards,  as  also 
from  the  many  acts  of  their  public  munificence 
which  stand  upon  record.  The  first  attempt  at 
establishing  a  free  grammar-school  here  was  made 
by  a  tanner;  besides  this  the  benefactions  of 
many  others  of  the  same  trade  are  recorded;  the 
number  of  tan  yards  at  present  employed  is  three. 
The  working  of  horn  seems  to  have  long  consti- 
tuted an  occupation  of  many  persons  here.  From 
the  numerous  malthouses,  of  which  traces  are  still 
perceptible,  it  appears  that  this  town  formerly 
drove  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  in  that 
article,  the  decay  of  which  is  not  improbably 
ascribed  to  the  opening  of  a  communication  by 
an  excellent  turnpike  road  between  the  parts  of 
Shropshire  bordering  upon  Tenbury  and  Ludlow, 
"which  were  formerly  the  chief  vents  for  malt, 
with  the  city  of  Worcester.  An  extensive  and 
highly  beneficial  trade  in  groceries  has  been  for 
a  great  length  of  time  a  source  of  no  inconsider- 
able wealth  to  the  burgesses  of  Bewdley,  who  pur- 
chase these  articles  wholesale,  and  supply  the  in- 
land shops  of  the  adjacent  country,  at  the  retail 
prices,  with  such  things  as  they  cannot  procure  at 
Bristol;  the  opening  of  the  Staffordshire  Canal 
seems  however  to  have  diminished  this  trade  con- 
siderably. 

Here  is  a  free  Grammar-school,  founded  towards 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  benevolent, 
whose  names  are  recorded  on  a  tablet  hung  up  in 
the  school-room.  Besides  the  free-school,  an- 
other charitable  school  has  been  established,  and  is 
supported  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of  the  bur- 
gesses and  other  inhabitants;  besides  their  educa- 
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tion,  which  is  wisely  adapted  to  their  situation 
in  life,  the  boys  and  skirls  are  annually  clothed, 
and  regularly  attend  upon  divine  service. 

With  a  view  to  furnishing  the  poor  with  em- 
ployment, a  fund  has  been  established,  by  volun- 
tary subscription,  for  setting  on  foot  an  extensive 
flannel  manufactory,  whereby  numbers  who  were 
before  without  employment  are  enabled  to  sup- 
port themselves  without  the  disgrace  of  coming 
upon  the  parish  in  their  old  age;  this  establish- 
ment resembles  one  at  Shrewsbury,  except  that 
this  is  unaided  by  parliament.  Besides  the  forego- 
ing charitable  institutions,  there  are  several  com- 
fortable alms-houses  here  which  are  well  endowed. 

The  bridge  over  the  Severn  was,  we  believe, 
erected  by  Edward  IV.  whose  predecessor  Henry 
VI.  in  the  S8th  year  of  his  reign,  contributed  alt 
the  stone  requisite  for  its  construction.  Upon  the 
middle  pair  is  situated  a  wooden  gate-house,  the 
north  end  of  which  serves  as  a  dwelling-house 
for  the  toll-gatherer,  while  the  corporation  use 
the  other  for  a  prison,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Bridge -house.  Of  the  tolls  take?:  at  the  gate 
here,  that  for  a  mill  stone,  amounting  to  six  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  is  most  enormous. 

Bewdley  is  situated  in  the  parish  <  f  Bibbesworth, 
to  which  the  church  here  is  a  chapel  of  ease.  Pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  there  were 
chauntries  annexed  to  the  chapel  here,  which  was 
constructed  of  timber ;  these  chauntries,  however, 
with  the  res^  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  suppressed  by  stat.  1,  of  that  monarch,  and 
their  estates  vested  in  the  crown  ;  but  the  chapel 
remained  unaltered.  Philip  and  Mary,  by  their 
letters  patent,  granted  to  this  chapel  an  annual 
stipend  of  8l.  per  annum.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  old  chapel,  just  above  the  south  door,  there 
was  a  strong  tower,  with  an  inscription  on  its  front 
towards  the  Town  Hall,  mentioning  the  builder, 
x  3 
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and  the  date  of  its  erection ;  both  which  were 
taken  down  in  1745,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt; 
William  Bowles,  Esq.  who  at  that  time  was  mem- 
ber for  this  borough,  contributed  largely  towards 
the  repairs  of  the  chapel;  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Knight,  who  then  was  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Ribbesford,  took  down  the  steeple,  and  rebuilt  it, 
as  far  as  the  old  materials  went,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense :  besides  these  there  were  other  contribu- 
tors to  the  work.  The  new  chapel,  which  is  a 
neat  edifice,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was  finished,  and  divine  service  performed 
in  it,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  25th  day  of 
March  1748. 

At  no  great  distance  below  the  chapel,  were 
the  old  shambles  on  the  walk,  as  commonly  called, 
being  a  long  range  of  timber  building  open  on 
both  sides,  which  upon  the  building  of  the  new 
shambles  in  1783,  were  taken  down. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  that 
granted  to  them  by  Edward  IV.  by  which  they  ob- 
tained many  valuable  privileges  by  land  and  by 
sea;  in  this  charter  they  are  styled  "the  Bur- 
gesses of  Bewdley  and  the  precincts  thereof." 
Henry  VIII.  twice  confirmed  these  immunities. 
The  charter  of  James  I,  is  that  under  which  the  cor- 
poration is  at  present  governed  ;  the  corporation 
consists  of  a  bailiff,  twelve  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gesses, who  are  empowered  to  enact  such  regula- 
tions as  may  seem  to  them  necessary  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  borough,  the  free  school,  &c. 

Bewdley  at  present  returns  but  one  member  to 
parliament;  the  electors  are  the  bailiff,  twelve 
capital  burgesses,  and  such  of  the  minor  burgesses 
as  they  elect.  This  town  was  formerly  built,  like 
most  of  our  other  ancient  towns,  of  timber,  but 
most  of  the  wooden  structures  have  latterly  given 
place  to  more  secure  and  permanent  habitations 
of  brick.  The  number  of  houses  is  632,  and  the 
inhabitants  3,454. 
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Besides  members  of  the  established  religion,  there 
are  several  sectaries,  as  Presbyterians,  Anabap- 
tists, and  Quakers,  resident  here ;  each  of these  sects 
has  a  meeting-house  for  persons  belonging  to  it. 

Formerly  there  were  two  weekly  markets,  and 
four  annual  fairs  held  here  ;  the  markets  being  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  fairs  upon  the 
feast  of  St.  Agatha,  the  5th  of  February ;  upon 
the  feast  of  St.  George,  23d  of  April ;  upon  the 
feast  of  St.  Ann,  26th  of  July ;  and  upon  St. 
Andrew's  day,  30th  of  November.  The  market 
on  Saturday,  with  the  three  last  mentioned  fairs, 
were  confirmed  to  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  by  the 
charter  of  James  I.  But  the  fair  upon  the  5th 
of  February,  and  the  market  upon  Wednesday, 
have  been  long  disused.  The  trade  of  Bev  dley 
is  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  Staffordshire 
Canal,  which  has  caused  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  of  Stourport. 

Near  Bewdiey  is  the  seat  of  Sir  E.  Winnington, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  ; 
and  not  far  from  the  town  is  Bluckstone  Hill, 
where  there  is  an  hermitage  curiously  cut  out  of 
a  rock,  and  consisting  of  several  apartments  be- 
sides a  chapel.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  river  in  its 
vicinity,  is  a  picturesque! v  wooded  rock,  which 
is  interesting  to  the  botanist,  on  account  of  the 
many  rare  plants  it  produces.  In  the  parish  of 
Rcch,  not  far  from  hence,  is  an  oak  conjectured 
by  several  to  be  the  same  with  the  famous  Augus- 
tine's oak,  whose  true  situation  has  been  the 
source  of  so  much  contention  among  the  learned, 
and  is  still  undetermined.  Camden  says  hi  there 
is  a  place  whose  situation  is  not  exactly  known  in 
this  county,  called  4ugastiriesGak,  where  Augus- 
tine the  Apostle  of  the  English,  and  the  British 
bishops  met,  and  after  some  squabbling  about  the 
observance  of  Easter,  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  administration  of  Baptism  according  to 
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the  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  separated  with 
as  little  agreement  as  before."  Speltnan  imagines 
the  vicinity  of  Aufric,  a  village  on  the  confines  of 
Herefordshire,  to  have  been  the  site  of  this  tree; 
but  it  is  no  less  remote  from  our  inclination,  than 
it  is  from  our  province  to  enter  into  the  lists  of 
controversy. 

Tickenhill  is  now  vested  in  the  crown,  and 
leased,  with  the  manor  of  Bewdley,  to  Sir  Edward 
Winnington,  who  built  a  seat  in  the  vicinity  call- 
ed Winterdyne,  now  the  residence  of  W.  M. 
Moseley,  Esq.  Spring  Grove  is  the  seat  of  S.  Skey, 
Esq.  and  Sandbourn,  that  of  J.  Soley,  Esq.  Part 
of  the  antient  forest  of  Wire,  formerly  celebrat- 
ed for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  timber, 
is  situated  near  this ;  a  gold  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  was  found,  in  a  state  of  uncommon  pre- 
servation, in  this  forest  about  the  year  1770.  The 
court  for  the  marches  of  Winterdyne,  was  kept 
alternately  here,  and  at  Ludlow  castle,  Prince 
Henry's  physicians  being  of  opinion  that  the  si- 
tuation of  Tickenhill  was  healthier  than  that  of 
Ludlow,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  ordered  the 
house  to  be  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  him;  but 
he  did  not  live  to  visit  it. 

Crossing  the  Severn,  we  digress  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  road  to  visit  Wassel  Hill,  which  is  situat- 
ed about  half  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  has  upon  its  summit  the  remains  of  a  small 
camp,  about  four  or  five  miles  to  the  east  of 
which,  on  Kniver  Edge,  is  another  of  greater  ex- 
tent, with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  intended 
to  form  a  line  of  fortification,  extending  across 
this  part  of  the  county,  as  at  about  an  equal  distance 
to  the  east  of  Kniver  Edge  camp,  is  another  upon 
Whitenbury  hill.  Gough  conjectures  these  to 
have  been  the  posts  of  Henry  IV.  when  he  blocked 
up  Owen  Glendour  after  the  burning  of  Worces- 
ter in  the  year  1405. 
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Three  miles  east  of  Bewdley,  upon  the  hanks  of 
the  river  Stour,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  is 
the  busy  and  populous  town  of 

KIDDERMINSTER, 

Called  in  the  Doomsday  survey  Chideminstre. 
It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  124  miles  from 
London,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  and  lu- 
crative trade  in  the  glass  and  iron  manufactures. 
Formerly  the  broad  cloth  manufactory  here  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  it  latterly  declined, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  manufacture  of  linsey- 
woolsey  s,  poplins,  crapes,  bombazines,  &c.  with 
which  the  London  and  other  markets  were  well 
supplied.  The  Scotch  and  flat  carpet  trade  was 
introduced  hereabout  the  year  ITSf),  and  shortly 
after  the  manufacture  of  the  cut  carpets  was  also 
introduced.  All  these  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved, by  the  ingenuity  and  emulation  of  the 
various  manufacturers,  in  the  variety  and  ele- 
gance of  the  patterns,  as  well  as  the  permanency 
and  brilliancy  of  the  dyes. 

No  country  justice  can  exercise  any  judicial 
authority  in  this  town,  the  government  of  which 
is  regulated  by  a  recorder,  and  two  magistrates, 
called  the  bailiff  and  justices  ;  the  bailiff,  who 
always  belongs  to  the  quorum,  is  annually  elected 
by  the  12  aldermen,  with  the  concurrence  of  25 
common  council  men,  who,  ^collectively,  are  au- 
thorized by  a  charter,  bearing  date  the  12th  of 
Charles  I.  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  the  body  corporate,  and  the  trade  of  the  town. 
Formerly  this  borough  was  represented  in  par- 
liament. 

The  Staffordshire  canal,  which,  in  its  progress 
to  Stourport,  where  it  falls  into  the  Severn,  passes 
through  Kidderminster,  opens  an  inland  naviga- 
tion with  Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.  which,  in- 
cluding its  windings,  extends  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred  miles. 
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By  several  charters  from  Henry  II.  Richard  I. 
Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VIII.  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  are  exempted  from  toll,  pontage,  and  murage 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  a  confirmation  of  these 
privileges  was  obtained  by  a  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  court-leet  for  the  manor  is  occa- 
sionally held  here  by  a  person  deputed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  A  court  of 
requests  for  the  recovering  of  small  debts  is  also 
held.  The  church  is  a  large  and  venerable  gothic 
structure,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  a  good  ring 
of  eight  bells.  The  vicarage,  which  is  always 
united  to  the  chapelry  of  Milton,  is  valued  at 
500/.  per  annum  ;  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Foleys. 
The  parish  is  properly  called  the  Foreign,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  required  to  bear  one  half  of  the 
expences  incurred  by  the  churchwardens  in  the 
execution  of  their  office.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  choir  of  the  church  is  the  Grammar 
School,  to  which  all  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the 
town  and  Foreign,  are  entitled  to  send  such  of 
their  children  as  they  are  desirous  of  having  clas- 
sically educated,  free  of  expence.  The  school  is 
conducted  by  a  head  and  second  master  who  are 
elected  by  certain  feoffees,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  Town  Hail  is  a  respectable  building,  chiefly 
of  brick,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  lower  part  is 
let  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  the  re- 
mainder employed  as  a  prison.  The  butchers'- 
stalls  occupy  the  ground  floor  ;  the  council-room 
for  transacting  public  business,  and  giving  public 
entertainments,  is  situated  over  these  ;  latterly 
however  public  entertainments  have  been  given 
at  the  Lion  inn. 

The  streets  here  are  well  paved  and  kept  clean, 
and  great  regard  is  had  to  every  thing  which  can 
contribute  to  the  salubrity  of  the  towu. 

Here  are  three  very  respectable  reading  so- 
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cieties.  There  are  eight  charity  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  besides  several  Sunday  schools. 
There  are  12  almshouses,  which,  with  the  nu- 
merous other  charities,  and  not  less  than  25 
friendly  societies,  render  the  parish  rates  in  this 
town  very  moderate  :  for  the  further  relief  of  the 
necessitous,  a  dispensary  has  been  established  by 
the  subscription  of  the  wealthy. 

The  weekly  market  for  grain,  &c.  is  held  upon 
Thursday,  and  the  annual  fairs,  which  are  for  all 
sorts  of  merchandise,  are  four  in  number,  and 
held  as  follows  :  upon  the  Monday  in  the  week 
next  before  Easter;  upon  Ascension  day;  upon 
the  20th  of  June,  and  4th  of  September. 

The  river  Stour,  which  rises  in  the  celebrated 
groves  of  Shenstone's  classic  Leasowes,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Rales  Owen,  enters  Kidderminster  upon 
the  north,  and  after  making  nearly  two  equal  di- 
visions of  it,  passes  on  to  Milton,  and  thence  to 
Stourmouth,  a  little  below  Stourport,  where  it 
mixes  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Severn.  The 
Staffordshire  canal,  already  noticed,  entering  the 
town  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Stour,  crosses 
it  within  about  100  yards  of  the  market  place, 
at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  church 
is  seated  ;  at  this  place  there  is  a  good  wharf  with 
commodious  warehouses. 

Exclusive  of  its  numberless  and  extensive  ma- 
nufactories, shops,  and  warehouses,  Kiddermin- 
ster contains  1,546  houses  and  8,038  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  descendants  of  Richard  Baxter's 
pupils,  many  of  whom  are  believers  in  witch- 
craft, there  is  a  Society  of  Unitarian  Dissenters 
in  the  town,  which  comprises  some  of  its  most 
opulent  and  respectable  inhabitants. 

Kidderminster  is  three  miles  east  of  Bewdley, 
14  south  of  Bridgenorth,  7  south-west  of  Stour- 
bridge, 10  south-west  of  Dudley,  18  south-west 
of  Birmingham,  16  south-south -west  of  Wolver- 
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hampton,  9  north-west  of  Bromsgrove,  and  14 
north  of  Worcester  :  between  it  and  these  towns 
there  are  excellent  turnpike  roads. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  in  general  light  and 
sandy,  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley 
and  other  grain  than  wheat,  of  which  last,  how- 
ever, with  the  assistance  of  lime  and  good  ma- 
nagement, it  is  made  to  produce  annually  abund- 
ant crops.  The  meadow  land  is  highly  productive, 
and  perhaps  little  inferior  to  any  in  the  island. 

Except  to  the  south,  where  the  blue  hills  of 
Malvern,  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  20  miles, 
skirt  the  horizon,  Kidderminster  cannot  boast  of 
any  thing  approaching  to  an  extensive  prospect; 
confined  however  as  the  views  are,  they  possess 
many  beauties,  and  the  country  is  agreeably  di- 
versified by  gentle  eminences. 

A  pleasant  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
or  through  the  meadows  bordering  on  the  river, 
leads  to  a  place  called  Round  Hill,  where  there 
is  a  chalybeate  spring,  much  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  from  the  centre  of  which 
it  is  but  half  a  mile  distant.  Several  other  places 
in  this  vicinity  furnish  chalybeate  springs,  of 
which  that  of  Sandburn  is  the  strongest.  Round 
Hill  was  the  property  of  Matthew  JefFerys,  Esq. 

Seven  miles  north-east  of  Kidderminster,  close 
to  the  borders  of  the  county,  is  the  pleasant 
town  of 

STOURBRIDGE, 
Situated  in  the  parish  of  Old  Swineford:  this 
town  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Stour,  upon 
which  it  is  seated.  A  chapel  was  erected  here  by 
subscription  in  the  year  1742,  and  constituted,  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  parochial,  and  independent 
of  Old  Swineford.  Besides  this  church  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  there  are  several  meeting 
houses  for  various  denominations  of  Protestant 
dissenters.   The  government  of  the  town  is  vested 
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in  the  hands  of  a  bailiff,  &c.  The  Free-school 
here  was  founded  by  Edward  VL;  it  is  handsomely 
endowed,  and  has  a  good  library,  formed  by  the 
occasional  contributions  of  the  governors,  and 
such  gentlemen  as  are  educated  here:  there  are 
eight  governors,  who  are  always  chosen  from 
among  the  gentlemen  resident  in  the  parish.  The 
Blue  Coat  Hospital  at  Old  Swineford  was  founded 
and  endowed  in  the  year  1667  by  Thomas 
Foley,  Esq.  of  Witley  Court,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  19  feoffees;  by  this  charity  60 
poor  boys  are  clothed,  instructed,  and  at  the  age 
of  14  years  apprenticed  to  different  trades  ;  two 
suits  of  clothes  and  four  pounds  apprentice-fee 
being  given  to  them  at  that  time. 

Glass,  iron,  cloth,  and  bricks,  constitute  the 
chief  articles  of  manufacture  here  ;  of  these  the 
glass  manufacture  is  the  most  considerable,  pro- 
ducing to  government  duties  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/.  per  annum.  The  number  of  glass-houses 
amounts  to  about  10,  and  the  articles  principally 
made  are  drinking  glasses,  bottles,  and  window 
glass. 

The  clay  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Stourbridge  is 
also  an  article  of  trade,  large  quantities  being  em- 
ployed in  various  parts  of  the  united  empire,  in 
coating  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  pots  at  the 
several  glass-houses.  This  clay  is  also  exported 
in  the  form  of  fine  stone  pots  and  crucibles, 
which  are  manufactured  here,  and  are  held  in  high 
estimation.  Coal  and  iron-stone  are  also  abund- 
ant in  this  vicinity. 

Stourbridge  is  126  miles  north-west  of  London, 
12  west  of  Birmingham.  10  east  of  Bridgenorth, 
10  south  of  Wolverhampton,  10  north  of  Broms- 
grove,  and  22  north-north-east  of  Worcester.  It 
has  a  good  weekly  market  upon  Friday,  and  three 
fairs  annually,  upon  the  29th  of  March  for  horses, 
on  the  8th  of  September  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
ft 
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upon  the  8th  of  January.  The  number  of  houses 
is  821,  and  the  inhabitants  4,072.  In  the  parish 
of  Himley,  adjoining  to  Stourbridge,  there  is  a 
blade  mill,  at  which  scythes,  reaping  hooks,  &c. 
are  ground  to  a  fine  edge. 

Besides  the  library  at  the  Free  School,  a 
very  valuable  public  library  was  established 
about  the  year  1788,  by  the  industry  and 
zeal  of  Mr.  Samuel  Parkes,the  author  of  several 
well  known  chemical  works,  then  an  inhabitant  of 
this  town.  This  society  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion had  the  honour  of  enrolling  the  Earl  of 
Stamford,  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  the  late 
Lord  Lyttleton,  and  most  of  the  clergy  and  gentle- 
men in  the  list  of  its  members,  and  continues  to 
the  present  time  in  a  very  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous state. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Stourbridge,  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Bromsgrove, 
is  the  magnificent  and  deservedly -admired  park  of 
HAGLEY, 

Once  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  eminent  Lord 
Lyttleton,  and  deriving  an  additional  lustre  and 
celebrity  from  the  visits  and  the  muse  of  Pope,  as 
well  as  of  the  many  other  literary  luminaries  that  in 
those  days  of  classic  sunshine  shed  a  lasting  lustre 
upon  the  country  which  possessed  and  the  nation 
which  could  appreciate  their  worth. 

The  Mansion  House  of  Hagley  is  situated  on  a 
gentle  rise  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  lawn.  It 
is  built  of  a  white  calcareous  freestone;  the  en- 
trance at  the  principal  front  is  a  double  flight  of 
steps,  with  an  elegant  balustrade  ;  small  square 
turrets  rise  at  the  corners.  Simple  unadorned 
elegance  has  been  most  happily  studied  and  at- 
tained in  the  exterior  of  the  house,  which  is  im- 
posing in  its  appearance,  maugre  the  absence  of 
fluted  columns  and  sculptured  capitals.  The  in- 
terior however  possesses  every  embellishment 
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which  the  most  refined  taste  could  devise,  and  the 
ablest  ingenuity  execute.  The  prospect  from  the 
front  which  overlooks  the  gardens  is  exquisitely 
beautiful.  In  the  distance,  seated  upon  the  brow 
of  agentle  eminence  which  is  partially  concealed  by 
the  rich  groves  which  intervene,  a  light  and  grace- 
ful column  appears,  out-topping  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  trees,  and  adding  not  a  little  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  scene ;  a  little  to  the 
right,  embosomed  in  wood,  is  the  church,  of 
which  a  casual  glimpse  may  be  caught  at  times. 
From  hence  we  behold  a  spacious  park,  skirted 
here  and  there  with  wide  oaks,  whose  appearance 
sufficiently  bespeaks  their  antiquity,  and  beyond 
these  appears  the  swelling  wood  which  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  park,  and  over  which  the  Clent 
hills,  proudly  raising  their  bold  summits  to  the 
skies,  and  breaking,  as  it  were,  the  immeasurable 
limits  of  the  horizon,  finish  the  picture. 

Directing  our  attention  again  lo  the  column, 
from  which  our  route  commenced,  we  observe  a 
descent  sloping  towards  the  left,  with  a  beautiful 
grove  winding  through  it.  Beyond  the  top  of  the 
hill  another  lesser  grove  presents  itself,  exhibit- 
ing a  handsome  clump  of  Scotch  firs,  after  which 
the  lawn,  assuming  the  form  of  a  beautiful  sweep- 
ing vale,  rises  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees 
till  it  appears  to  reach  the  towering  hills  of 
Whitchbury.  Further  to  the  left,  deeply  em- 
bosomed in  firs,  is  a  Temple  of  Theseus,  upon  an 
eminence  ;  beyond  which  appears  a  noble  obelisk, 
rising  in  front  of  a  venerable  grove  of  oaks, 
whose  trunks  mossed  over  with  age  terminate  this 
delightful  landscape. 

The  parish  Church,  a  small  neat  gothic  struc- 
ture, secluded  amidst  encircling  trees,  next  merits 
our  attention;  the  finished  interior  bespeaks  the 
execution  of  a  master.  The  windows  of  the 
chancel  are  enriched  with  the  most  brilliautly 
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vivid  stained  glass,  which,  though  of  modern 
production,  would  have  added  to  the  reputation 
of  the  first  among  the  ancient  cultivators  of  the 
art  in  Italy.  The  monument  erected  hy  George 
Lord  Lyttleton  to  the  memory  of  h  s  beloved  and 
deeply-lamented  wife  Lucinda,  immortalized  by 
the  rnonody  of  her  husband,  particularly  merits 
attention. 

From  the  church  we  may  take  the  path  leading 
to  the  Garden,  which  is  elegantly  laid  out;  here 
we  meet  a  beautiful  undedicated  urn  upon  one 
side  of  an  alcove,  with  a  room  behind  it.  Pass- 
ing on,  close  to  the  garden  pales,  in  a  narrow 
walk,  well  shaded  by  over-hanging  trees,  we  have 
a  bold  rising  lawn,  where  the  eye  is  attracted  by 
an  airy  alcove,  to  the  right  of  which  is  a  stately 
obelisk,  both  of  which,  though  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  park,  are  within  the  domain.  Pur- 
suing the  path  which  runs  along  the  left  side  of 
the  park,  we  arrive  at  Thomson's  seat,  an  octan- 
gular temple,  erected  as  well  in  testimony  of 
Lord  Lyttieton's  veneration  for  the  bard,  as  in. 
commemoration  of  Thomson's  merit.  From 
hence  the  sloping  lawn  gradually  sinks  into  the 
bottom  of  a  fine  grove,  over  the  top  of  which, 
on  a  bold  rising -hill,  appears  a  corresponding 
grove,  seated  upon  an  eminence  of  such  eleva- 
tion that  its  trunks  appear  above  the  summits  of 
the  trees  beneath,  through  an  opening  of  which 
Pope's  building  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  while 
the  irregular  outline  of  the  distant  hills  of  Mal- 
vern terminates  the  prospect. 

Not  far  hence  is  the  Vicarage,  a  neat  gothic 
building,  which,  though  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  park,  appears  to  belong  to  it,  and 
agreeably  diversifies  the  view.  Still  pursuing  the 
winding  path,  we  arrive  at  the  Rotunda,  an  ele- 
gant structure,  of  eight  Doric  columns  sustaining 
a  handsome  dome,  and  seated  on  the  eminence  of 
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a  fine  sloping  lawn.  From  a  bench  behind  the 
dome,  looking  down  the  lawn,  we  are  gratified 
with  seeing  some  beautiful  reservoirs  of  the  most 
pellucid  water,  deeply  shaded  with  large  trees, 
and  thick-set  shrubs,  the  whole  forming  the  most 
agreeable  vista  in  nature,  terminated  by  a  delight- 
ful view  of  the  Palladian  bridge. 

Our  walk  continues  to  an  opening,  from 
whence  we  have  a  distant  view  of  the  house, 
which  appears  as  if  seated  in  a  wilderness,  and 
shews  itself  with  additional  lustre,  while  the 
snow-capped  mountains  of  Cambria,  piercing,  as 
it  were,  the  very  heavens  with  their  pointed 
summits,  bound  the  prospect.  Hence  a  steep 
ascent  leads  us  to  the  Hermitage :  this  secluded 
cell,  apparently  formed  of  the  rudest  materials, 
blasted  stumps,  and  unhewn  trunks  of  trees, 
whose  fissures,  stopped  up  with  earth  and  moss 
of  various  hues,  give  it  every  appearance  of  be- 
ing a  work  of  necessity,  such  as  one  might  ex- 
pect Selkirk's  hut  to  be  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. In  its  furniture  and  fitting  up  the  inte- 
rior corresponds  most  accurately  with  the  plain 
simplicity  of  the  external  appearance;  a  wooden 
bench  offers  repose  to  the  weary,  who  must  not 
here  expect  the  beds  of  down  which  the  palace 
affords.  The  light  is  admitted  only  by  the  door; 
the  floor  is  paved,  and  the  moss-clad  walls  have 
no  other  relief  from  furniture  than  what  is  af- 
forded by  the  humble  bench  which  occupies  the 
entire  length  of  the  apartment.  Formerly  there 
was  an  inner  apartment,  which  contained  a  pallet 
and  a  mat;  this  however  falling  to  decay  was 
removed,  and  a  fir  tree  has  been  substituted  in 
its  place.  From  this  building  the  path  descends, 
winding  under  the  shade  into  the  hollow,  and 
taking  a  path  which  leads  to  the  right  along  the 
skirts  of  the  park,  we  reach  a  rough  concave  re- 
cess, with  a  semicircular  seat,  over  which  is 
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rudely  sculptured,  on  a  mortar  wall,  the  true  adage 
Omnia  Vanitas. 

Hence  continuing  our  walk  above  the  glen,  we 
gradually  mount,  in  a  winding  direction,  to  a  seat, 
behind  which  a  gate  lets  us  out  of  the  park,  upon 
one  of  the  highest  of  the  Clent  hills. 

Returning  to  the  park,  we  are  struck  with  a 
view  of  the  Ruin,  encompassed  by  venerable  trees; 
a  nearer  view  increases  instead  of  diminishing  the 
expectations  of  decayed  magnificence,  which  its 
appearance,  while  yet  at  a  distance,  raised.  Here 
the  destructive  hand  of  Time  seems  to  have  ex- 
erted its  utmost  power.  The  massy  stones  tum- 
bled from  its  dilapidated  walls,  the  tottering, 
loose,  over-burdened  towers,  and  thick-rooted 
ivy,  with  which  it  is  nearly  covered,  seem  so  many 
corroborative  testimonies  of  this  ruin  being  ex- 
tremely ancient.  One  of  the  towers  being  left 
entire,  has  a  most  happy  effect,  by  allowing  scope 
to  the  imagination,  to  amuse  itself  with  conjee-" 
tures  as  to  the  splendour  and  hospitality  which 
in  former  days  were  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  Baronial  magnificence.  Within  the 
tower,  a  winding  staircase  conducts  to  the  top, 
which  presents  a  prospect  unequalled  in  grandeur, 
extent,  and  variety. 

The  Grotto  next  merits  our  observation.  On 
this  delightful  retirement,  the  noble  designer  ap- 
pears to  have  lavished  every  decoration  which 
taste  could  bestow,  to  heighten  its  natural  beau- 
ties. The  ground-work  is  indeed  Nature's,  but 
the  tasteful  superstructure  which  Art  has  raised, 
gives  life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  Quitting 
the  grotto,  we  proceed  across  the  lawn  to  the 
column  which  supports  an  elegant  statue  of  Fre- 
derick, the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  father  to  his 
late  Majesty ;  hence  the  path  leads  back  again 
to  the  alcove,  and  thence  to  the  house. 

But  we  have  already  trespassed  too  far  upon  our 
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limits  to  be  able  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
numberless  paintings  and  embellishments  of  this 
delightful  mansion,  and  must  reluctantly  bring 
our  account  to  a  conclusion. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  about  four  miles  brings  us  to 
the  neat  town  of  Hales  Owen,  situated  in  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  a  circular  insulated 
portion  of  Shropshire.  About  one  mile  north  of 
Hales  Owen,  we  re-enter  Worcestershire,  which 
we  soon  after  quit  for  Stafford,  a  narrow  strip  of 
which  intervenes  between  the  county  of  Worces- 
ter and  a  small  isolated  tract  annexed  to  it,  upon 
the  north  boundary  of  which  is  situated  the  mar- 
ket town  of 

DUDLEY, 

120  miles  north-west  of  London,  10  west  of 
Birmingham,  14  east  of  Bewdley,  28  north-east  of 
Worcester,  and  18  north  of  Eromsgrove.  The 
Castle  is  situated  in  Staffordshire;  previous  to  the 
Conquest  it  and  the  town  belonged  to  Edwin  of 
Mercia.  This  castle  was,  during  the  civil  wars, 
in  the  possession  of  the  King's  forces,  and  being 
besieged  by  the  Parliamentary  army,  was  relieved 
in  1642  by  the  royalists.  The  ruins  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Formerly  Dudley  was  a  borough  town, 
and  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  23d  of  Ed- 
ward I.  There  are  two  churches,  St.  Edmund's 
and  St.  Thomas's,  situated  at  each  end  of  a  long 
street.  There  are  also  three  Charity-schools,  be- 
sides seven  Sunday-schools.  Not  far  from  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  a  Priory. 

This  Priory  was  founded  by  Gervase  Paganel, 
lord  of  the  manor,  in  1161.  In  1190,  Pope  Lucius 
by  his  bull,  granted,  that  in  case  of  a  general  in- 
terdiction of  the  kingdom,  the  monks  of  that 
Priory  might  privately,  their  doors  being  shut, 
and  without  sound  of  bell,  perform  divine  service 
in  a  low  voice,  all  interdicted  or  excommunicated 
persons  being  first  put  forth,  At  present  the  only 
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remains  that  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  destroying  hand  of  man,  are  those  of  the 
conventual  church,  whose  rich  gothic  window, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  and  some  beauti- 
ful mouldings  in  the  other  parts,  faintly  pour- 
tray  its  original  splendour.  The  west  end  is  built 
with  a  coarser  and  redder  stone  than  that  used 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  building;  and  all  the 
arches  appear  to  have  been  pointed.  Erdeswick 
says,  that  in  his  time  there  were  in  this  church 
several  good  monuments  of  the  Someries  and 
other  families,  one  cross-legged  and  very  old. 
Both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  ruins  there  are 
large  pools  of  water,  apparently  the  remains  of  a 
moat  which  once  encompassed  the  whole  Priory  5 
and  a  little  to  the  north  are  traces  of  several  large 
fish-ponds.  The  shattered  walls  of  some  of  the 
offices  were  some  years  ago  patched  up  into  a 
dwelling-house  and  conveniences  for  a  tanner, 
and  have  since  been  occupied  by  a  manufacturer 
of  thread,  and  by  other  professions. 

The  manufacture  of  nails  is  one  of  the  staple 
trades  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  In  this 
trade  the  iron  is  furnished  by  persons  called  nail 
factors,  and  the  workmen  form  it  into  nails  in 
their  own  cottages.  In  1817  the  venerable  old 
church  was  taken  down,  in  order  that  a  new  one 
should  be  erected  on  its  site. 

The  population  is  13,925,  the  houses  2,621  in 
number. 

Leaving  Dudley,  by  the  same  road  which  brought 
us  to  it,  we  branch  off  about  two  miles  from  the 
town,  by  a  road  leading  towards  the  much-admir- 
ed seat  of  the  poet  Shenstone,  called  the 
LEASOWESi 

Where,  though  much  has  been  effected  by  the 
hand  of  Art,  guided  by  the  most  glowing  imagina- 
tion and  refined  taste,  yet  the  claims  of  Nature 
are  too  strong  to  permit  of  our  withholding  from 
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her  the  praise  to  which  she  is  justly  entitled  for 
the  rich  and  diversified  scenery  which  she  has  so 
profusely  lavished  upon  this  favoured  spot.  We 
approach  this  place  by  a  declining  hollow  way, 
rendered  rather  gloomy  by  the  over-hanging  trees; 
a  gate  arched  over  with  rude  stones,  at  the  end 
of  this,  admits  us  to  the  Priory  Walk,  whose  un- 
broken solitude  and  impressive  gloom  are  admir- 
ably calculated  to  awaken  in  the  mind  religious 
awe  and  silent  admiration  ;  from  which,  however, 
it  is  suddenly  awakened,  upon  approaching  the 
first  seat,  by  the  harsh  clamour  of  a  cascade 
tumbling  impetuously  over  rocks  and  irregular 
breakers,  while  a  steep  stony  hill  on  the  opposite 
side,  implanted  thickly  with  trees,  and  beset  with 
bushes,  gives  it  an  awful  grace,  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  perfectly  natural.  One  side  of 
this  varied  recess  is  richly  covered  with  trees, 
bashes,  and  green  sward,  decorated  with  numer- 
ous flowers  planted  and  cherished  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  alone,  while  here  and  there  the  bending 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  the  expanding  root  of  a  rising 
oak,  stretches  across,  and  interrupts  the  path, 
thus  adding  to  the  rugged  wildness  of  the  scene. 
The  other  side  of  the  dell  is  from  top  to  bottom 
covered  with  thick  bushy  tufts,  through  whose 
clustering  sprays,  the  current  winding  from  the 
fall  of  the  cascade  mingles  with  the  unruffled  lake 
beneath.  Here  the  serene  beauties  of  the  scene 
are  particularly  striking  after  the  romantic  wild- 
ness of  that  we  have  left  behind.  Advancing  to 
the  edge  of  the  crystal  lake,  the  view  expands 
more,  embracing  the  steeple  of  Hales  Owen 
Church,  and  the  distant  shady  shelving  sides  of 
the  Clent  Hills. 

The  Woodhouse  next  attracts  our  attention;  it 
stands  in  a  fine  grove,  chiefly  of  chesnuts  and  lar- 
ches: from  the  entrance  of  this  rustic  building  one 
of  the  most  singularly  romantic  scenes  ever  form- 
ed by  the  joint  labours  of  art  and  nature,  presents 
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itself.  This  spot  was  originally  inscribed  to  the 
Earl  of  Stamford ;  but,  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
this  place  has  been,  by  the  present  owner,  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  him  whose  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  active  talents  enabled  him  almost  to  era- 
body  ideas.  From  a  considerable  height  a  cas- 
cade rushes  rapidl  y  down  over  breakers  of  various 
sorts,  the  dashing  fall  of  the  water  from  so  stu- 
pendous a  rock,  the  irregular  plantation  of  in- 
terwoven shrubs  intermingled  with  ashes,  yews, 
&c.  other  trees  of  a  bolder  growth,  the  over- 
hanging circling  branches  of  which  spread  a 
gloomy  horror  over  the  issuing  head  of  the 
foaming  surge,  and  conjointly  with  the  bro- 
ken precipitous  sides  of  the  cliff,  and  the  roots 
of  the  large  frees  which  have  been  left  ex- 
posed by  the  fury  of  the  torrent,  form  a  scene 
most  strikingly  awful  and  impressive.  A  seat 
placed  behind  an  aged  and  venerable  oak  affords 
us  the  best  view  of  this  romantic  waterfall. 

As  we  advance  the  prospect  gradually  expands, 
the  rich  woods  receding,  and  leaving  a  beautifully 
verdant  lawn.  A  clump  of  oaks,  on  the  skirts  of 
this  lawn,  contains  a  circular  bench,  upon  which 
is  a  complimentary  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Dodsley,  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  Shenstone's 
classic  age.  Immediately  behind  this  seat,  and 
surrounded  by  a  similar  grove,  roughly  fringed 
with  coppice  and  furze,  is  a  finely-sculptured 
statue  of  Faun  us,  who  is  represented  as  playing 
upon  his  pipe;  this  figure  harmonizes  admirably 
with  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  cannot  fail  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  man  of  science  as 
well  as  of  taste. 

Quitting  the  statue  of  this  woodland  divinity, 
the  path  conducts,  by  a  sinuous  course,  through 
the  dale,  shaded  by  trees  of  the  most  luxuriant 
growth,  to  another  seat,  which  is  placed  at  the 
summit  of  a  steep  ascent,  and  commands  a  pleas- 
ing view  of  a  sequestered  vale,  at  the  extremity 
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of  which  was  formerly  placed  an  urn,  commemo- 
rative of  the  poet's  brother.  Somewhat  removed 
from  this  seat  is  a  third,  presenting  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Priory,  situated  upon  the  verge  of  a 
grove  of  consecrated  trees,  and  exciting  from  the 
contemplation  of  its  mouldering  arches,  and  di- 
lapidated remains,  an  idea  of  one  of  those  majestic 
piles  which  the  devastating  hand  of  Vandalism  has 
left  to  commemorate  its  ravages.  Ruinous,  un- 
comfortable, however,  as  this  picturesque  struc- 
ture appears,  its  interior  contradicts  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  inaptitude  for  a  comfortable  habitation, 
which  its  external  aspect  is  so  well  calculated  to 
excite;  as  the  apparent  ruins  serve  only  to  con- 
ceal a  comfortable  cottage,  which  the  amiable 
Shenstone  benevolently  designed  to  be  the  asylum 
of  age  and  indigence,  and  which  is  still  appropri- 
ated to  this  object  by  its  no  less  humane,  though 
less  distinguished  owner  at  present. 

From  the  seat  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
Priory  is  seen  to  the  utmost  advantage;  adding, 
by  the  semblance  of  its  ruined  arches  to  the 
mouldering  aisles  of  a  gothic  church,  not  a  little 
to  the  solemnity  of  its  lonely  situation. 

The  path  leads  us  hence,  through  a  wicket,  to 
the  summit  of  a  mount,  which  commands  one  of 
the  most  extensive  prospects  throughout  our 
ramble,  overlooking  a  large  portion  of  the  farm, 
tastefully  divided  into  fallows,  corn-fields,  gay 
enamelled  meads,  and  beautiful  pasture  lands:  on 
the  boldest  eminence  of  all  is  a  gothic  alcove 
seated  in  a  small  grove,  the  view  from  which  is 
not  a  little  enlivened  by  the  prospect  of  a  serpen- 
tine river,  which  winds  its  flex uous  course  through 
the  lawns  and  coombs  below  us.  Following  the 
path  in  its  descent  along  a  thi  kly-shaded  steep, 
we  get  a  view  of  the  steeple  ;>f  Hales  Owen  Chr  ch, 
peering  above  the  woods  and  hills  we  have  already 
described.  Continuing  our  descent,  the  path  con- 
ducts us  gently  down  by  the  side  of  an  hedge,  and 
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leads  us  through  a  wicket  to  the  romantic  solitary 
gloom  of  the  Lover's  Walk,  where  is  a  seat,  having 
in  its  front  a  beautifully  irregular  piece  of  water, 
the  banks  of  which  are  richly  fringed  with  waving 
trees,  whose  branches  stoop  in  acknowledgment 
of  their  submission  to  its  silver  streams. 

Hence  a  path,  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
stream  which  empties  itself  below,  leads  us  to  the 
top  of  a  gently-rising  hillock,  upon  which  former* 
ly  stood  a  gilt  urn,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Dolman,  passing  which  the  walk  winds  on  till  it  in- 
troduces us  to  the  opening  of  a  long  and  beautiful 
vista.  Here  a  seat  placed  upon  a  small  eminence 
presents  us  with  an  opening  through  the  woods, 
exhibiting  a  richly  diversified  prospect  over  a  well- 
planted  glade  of  the  distant  country. 

Directing  our  steps  hence,  we  arrive  at  a  simple 
and  rustic  building,  called  the  temple  of  Pan  ;  at 
a  little  distance  from  which  is  a  wicket,  which  ad- 
mits us  to  a  grove  consecrated  to  the  Muse  of 
Virgil,  where  opens  a  scene  "  Sweet  as  the  rural 
strains  himself  had  sung." 

Further  on,  opposite  to  a  dashing  fall  of  water, 
is  a  romantic  seat,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  that 
admirable  painter  of  the  Seasons,  the  poet  Thom- 
son. From  this  sweet  spot  every  object  which 
presents  itself  combines  its  force  to  delight  the 
eye,  and  bewilder  the  imagination.  On  our  left 
is  the  distant  prospect  of  the  foaming  cascade, 
which  falls  in  sheets  seemingly  of  liquid  silver, 
over  the  craggy  rocks,  till  gaining  the  bottom  it 
once  more  pursues  its  course  in  a  smoothly-flow- 
ing stream,  and  meeting  with  an  interruption 
divides  into  two  smaller  streams,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful little  island.  Uniting  again,  and  continuing 
a  devious  course,  the  smiling  current,  once  more 
interrupted,  precipitates  itself  down  a  rugged 
steep,  and  conceals  itself  under  the  arch  of  a  bridge 
of  the  simplest  construction. 

To  the  right,  on  the  opposite  side,  we  are  no  less 
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pleased  with  a  dropping  fountain,  creeping  through 
the  mossy  veins  of  a  wild  stony  moss,  and  stealing 
down  the  shelving  wands  into  the  opaque  glens, 
charmingly  interwoven  with  stately  trees  and 
brushing  underwood. 

We  now  return  nearly  to  Virgil's  Obelisk,  and 
descending  thence  across  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
proceed  along  a  path  which  winds  to  the  left, 
through  a  romantic  coomb  directly  up  to  the 
cascade,  which,  bursting  at  once  upon  the  view, 
suddenly  engrosses  our  whole  attention.  A  small 
stream,  saturated  with  mineral  particles,  takes 
its  course  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  waterfall.  On 
the  right,  a  path  branches  off  through  a  wicket 
to  the  lawn  which  surrounds  the  house;  at  pre- 
sent, however,  this  path  is  appropriated  solely 
to  the  use  of  the  family. 

Descending  by  the  cascade,  we  follow  the  path 
which  winds  along  the  left  hank  of  the  stream,  and 
notwithstanding  our  having  already  feasted  upon 
most  of  the  scenes  which  it  furnishes,  we  are  still 
enraptured  with  the  new  points  of  view  in  which 
they  are  occasionally  presented,  and  further  en- 
chanted with  a  number  of  perfectly  novel  and  ro- 
mantic landscapes,  which  almost  every  step  opens 
to  our  view:  the  rapid  rivulet  varies  its  course, 
and  strays  with  artless  beauty  through  the  flowing 
dell,  frequently  concealed  from  our  view  by  the 
intervening  branches  of  the  overshadowing  trees; 
we  now  discover  the  termination  of  our  ramble. 

Re-entering  the  domain  of  the  Leasowes  by  the 
same  gate  as  that  by  which  we  were  at  first  ad- 
mitted, we  may  add  a  little  to  our  perambulation 
by  taking  a  path  which  we  neglected  before,  and 
which  winding  through  some  luxuriant  meadows, 
brings  us  to  the  summit  of  a  fine  swell,  command- 
ing an  agreeable  prospect  of  the  house,  the  front 
of  which  directly  faces  us.  In  the  construction 
of  this  building,  which  is  the  work  of  the  present 
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proprietor,  every  regard  has  been  had  to  elegance 
of  effect;  the  simplicity  of  the  design  harmonizing 
admirably  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  while 
the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  magnificence 
which  is  worthy  of  the  lord  of  so  noble  an  estate. 

The  congeniality  of  the  taste  of  Mr.  Shenstone's 
successor  with  that  of  the  first  improver  of  these 
romantic  grounds,  has  been  singularly  fortunate, 
as  to  it  many  of  the  improvements  of  the  poet  are 
indebted  for  their  completion,  and  those  which 
he  finished  have  received  in  many  instances  no 
small  degree  of  heightening  from  the  judicious 
alterations  of  the  possessor. 

Shenstone's  remains  are  entombed  within  the 
church-yard  at  Hales  Owen,  and  a  pillar  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  within  the  church.  His 
works  will,  however,  more  effectually  secure  his 
fame,  and  his  memory  can  never  fail  of  being  dear 
to  all  the  admirers  of  Nature. 
On  the  Pillar  to  the  Memory  of  Shenstone,  in  the 
Chancel  of  Hales  Owen  Church,  is  the  following 
Inscription. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  with  reverence  tread 

These  sacred  mansions  of  the  dead. 

Not  that  the  monumental  bust, 

Or  sumptuous  tomb  here  guards  the  dust; 

Of  rich  or  great  (let  wealth,  rank,  birth, 

Sleep  undistinguished  in  the  earth,) 

This  simple  urn  records  a  name 

That  shines  with  more  exalted  fame. 

Reader!  if  genius,  taste  re  fin'd, 

A  native  elegance  of  mind ; 

If  virtue,  science,  manly  sense, 

If  wit  that  never  gave  offence ; 

The  clearest  head,  the  tend'rest  heart, 

In  i.hy  esteem  e'er  claim'd  a  part; 

Ah  !  smite  thy  breast,  and  drop  a  tear, 

For  know  thy  Shenstone's  dust  lies  here. 

R.  G.  &  J.  HODGETS, 

A.  0.  P. 
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The  Leasowes  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mat* 
thias  Atwood,  Esq.  and  these  delightful  walks, 
although  their  beauties  have  been  curtailed  in  a 
considerable  degree  by  conveying  the  Netherton 
canal  across  the  valley  close  by  them,  are  still 
highly  deserving  the  attention  of  all  persons  who 
take  delight  in  rural  scenery  ;  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  who  are  inclined  to  meditate 
and  contemplate,  numerous  seats  are  fixed  up  in 
different  directions.  Such  scenes  as  these  walks 
afford  are  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  part 
of  England;  therefore,  those  who  are  in  pursuit 
of  amusement  will  not  regret  if  they  even  devote 
one  day  to  vie  w  them  ;  and  as  they  consist  of  hill 
and  dale,  it  will  of  course  cause  some  fatigue, 
which  may  with  ease  be  alleviated,  there  being 
close  at  hand  a  neat  and  comfortable  house  of  en- 
tertainment kept  by  Betty  Taylor.  The  source 
of  the  river  Stour  is  in  these  grounds. 

Two  miles  hence  we  reach  the  boundary  of  the 
county,  whence  to  Birmingham  is  a  distance  of 
five  miles. 

Journey  from  Birmingham  to  Tewkesbury, 
through  Bromesgrove,  Droitwich,  Kempsey^ 
and  Severn  Stoke. 

About  three  miles  from  Birmingham  we  reach 
the  boundary  of  the  county,  which  is  here  formed 
by  the  Bourne  Brook,  and  crossing  Bourne  Bridge 
we  enter  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  soon  after 
cross  the  Stratford  on-Avon  canal  at  a  little  vil- 
lage called  Selley  Oak,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  four  miles  and  a  half  further  we  arrive  at 
the  foot  of  a  long  and  disagreeable  hill,  called  the 
Lickey,  surmounting  which,  and  what  is  called 
the  Bromsgrove  Lickey,  we  reach  the  ancient  and 
respectable  market  town  of 

BROMSGROVE, 

Which  consists  principally  of  a  single  street  of 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.    This  town  is  situated 
m  2 
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exactly  midway  between  Birmingham  and  Wor- 
cester, being  13  miles  distant  from  each.  The 
river  Salwarpe  rises  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  114 
miles  from  London;  in  the  reign  of  Edward  J. 
it  returned  two  members  to  parliament,  but  this 
franchise  is  not  at  present  granted.  The  Gram- 
mar-school was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  and  its 
endowment  enlarged  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooks.  The 
church  is  a  noble,  ancient  building,  situated  upon 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  you  climb  by  50  steps. 
The  tower  and  spire  have  been  much  admired  ; 
their  elevation  is  189  feet;  in  the  church  are 
some  curious  painted  windows. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  extensive  dealings  in 
worsted,  of  which  there  is  a  manufactory  here, 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloths,  fish  hooks, 
needles,  nails,  and  linseys.  Formerly  there  were 
manufactories  of  cotton,  and  broad  and  narrow 
superfine  cloths ;  but  these  have  been  discon- 
tinued for  many  years. 

The  rivulets  in  the  vicinity  furnish  trout,  eels, 
and  lamperns  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the  great- 
est profusion.  This  town  and  manor  formerly 
constituted  part  of  the  estates  of  John  Scot,  Earl 
of  Chester,  Huntingdon,  &c.  Upon  his  death 
Henry  III.  took  possession  of  it,  giving  an  equi- 
valent to  his  three  co-heiresses. 

The  parish  of  Bromsgrove  contains  12  manors  ; 
a  court  baron  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  is 
held  every  three  weeks  in  the  town-hall,  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  deputy.  There  is  a 
fine  chalybeate  at  Barnet  Green  in  this  parish,  but 
its  virtues  are  little  known,  and  less  appreciated, 
except  by  the  poor  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hollywood,  is  a  singular  petrifying 
spring.  The  weekly  market  is  held  here  upon 
Tuesday,  and  two  annual  fairs  upon  the  24th  June, 
and  the  1st  of  October. 

Redditch,  in  this  county,  is  the  seat  of  the  great 
needle    manufactory,   employing  some  hundred 
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persons. — (See  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  article  Needle, 
Vol.  xxiv.) — An  amusing  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  manufacture  of  pins  and  needles  was 
introduced  into  Great  Britain,  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Parkes's  Chemical  Essays. 

About  a  mile  from  Bromsgrove,  upon  the 
right,  is  Grafton  Hail,  the  seat  of  Robert  Gordon, 
Esq.  The  old  mansion  was  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doorway  and  hall,  in  1710,  by 
fire  ;  the  new  house  is  well  adapted  for  the  resi- 
dence of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
About  a  mile  from  Bromsgrove  is  also  the  seat  of 
Lady  Mostyn,  and  near  to  Grafton  Hall,  Finstall 
House,  Brittle,  Esq. 

About  six  miles  from  Bromsgrove,  we  reach 
the  thriving  and  populous  town  of 
DROITWICH, 

Situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Sal- 
warp,  at  the  distance  of  05  miles  from  London, 
7  from  Worcester,  19  from  Birmingham,  10  from 
Kidderminster,  and  12  from  Alcester.  It  is  a  cor- 
porate bailiwick,  and  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  government  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  recorder,  town-clerk,  &c.  the  right 
of  election  belongs  to  the  two  bailiffs,  the  recorder, 
and  11  burgesses,  who  are  entitled  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  Salt  Springs  of  Droitwich.  The 
salt  works  are  the  chief  support  of  this  town,  em- 
ploying a  very  large  number  of  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants. The  antiquity  of  this  manufacture  is  very 
great :  its  existence  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Domesday 
Survey  records  that  the  salt  works  here  paid  every 
week  during  the  season  of  weating,  a  tax  of  16 
bullions;  at  this  time  five  salt  springs  were 
worked.  The  earliest  mention  of  these  works 
prior  to  the  Conquest  is  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan. 

The  brine  pits  here  are  surprisingly  productive, 
and  almost  inexhaustible,  constantly  overflowing 
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from  the  greatness  of  the  springs  which  fill  them  ? 
the  brine  is  generally  believed  to  be  stronger  than 
that  of  any  other  spring  ever  met  with,  holding 
in  solution  one-fourth  part  of  salt,  while  the 
strongest  in  any  other  part  of  England  contains 
only  one-ninth,  and  indeed  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  wells  have  been  yet  discovered  which  con- 
tain so  large  a  proportion  as  one-fifth  of  salt.  In 
Germany,  where  salt  is  very  scarce,  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  evaporating  brine  holding  little  more 
than  three  40ths  of  salt  in  solution.  Besides  the 
salt  appropriated  to  culinary  purposes,  and  which 
is  properly  termed  the  Muriate  of  Soda  {Natron 
Muriatum  of  the  Lond.  Nomenclature),  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  all  natural  salt  waters 
likewise  hold  a  number  of  other  saline  substances 
in  solution,  all  of  which  are,  in  the  language  of 
chemistry,  known  hy  the  name  of  Salts;  of  this 
kind  are  the  Sulphate  of  Soda  (Glauber's  Purging 
Salts,  Natrum  Fitriolatum),  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
(Epsom,  or  Bitter  Purging  Salts,  Magnesia  Vitrio- 
lata),  Muriate  of  Lime,  &c.  &c,  it  is  the  last  of 
these,  which  we  have  enumerated,  that  mixes 
with  the  culinary  salt  when  carelessly  prepared, 
and  occasions  that  deliquescence  of  which  house- 
keepers so  often  complain.  The  pure  Muriate  of 
Soda  rather  effloresces  than  deliquesces,  which 
latter  never  happens,  unless  when  it  is  adulterated 
with  some  earthly  muriate.  To  purify  the  salt 
from  these  foreign  admixtures  is  the  business  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  is  accomplished  by  repeated 
solutions  and  crystallizations. 

In  1773,  as  Dr.  Nash  informs  us,  Joseph  Priddy 
of  Droitwich  had  sunk  several  pits,  and  generally 
found  that  the  talc  was  at  the  depth  of  about  150 
feet  below  the  surface;  the  thickness  of  this  stra- 
tum of  talc  was  150  feet,  beneath  which  a  salt 
stream,  of  22  inches  in  depth,  was  found  running 
over  a  hard  rock  of  salt.   When  the  perforation 
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was  completed  through  the  talc,  the  brine  rushed 
out  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

The  same  person  sunk  another  pit  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  he  found  the  stratum  superincum- 
bent upon  the  talc  to  be  53  feet  thick,  the  layer 
of  talc  102  feet,  and  heneath  it  a  river  of  brine  of 
the  same  depth  as  before,  and  also  running  over  a 
rock  of  salt,  into  which  he  bored  to  the  d  'pth  of 
two  feet  and  a  half,  but  found  the  rock  perfectly 
homogeneous. 

The  antiquity  of  Droitwich  is  extreme  :  under 
the  Saxon  monarchs  it  gave  name  to  the  whole 
county.  In  the  reign  of  William  it  was  still  po- 
pulous; an  accidental  fire  in  1290  reduced  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  and  much  of  the  town  to  ashes; 
it  soon,  however,  recovered  from  this  misfortune, 
and  obtained  a  number  of  privileges  and  immu- 
nities from  many  of  our  kings,  especially  John 
and  Henry  III.  The  bailiff  is  a  justice  ot  quorum, 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace  during  the  year  suc- 
ceeding to  the  termination  of  his  office:  the 
recorder  is  also  a  justice.  There  is  an  hospital 
here,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1688.  The 
weekly  market  is  held  upon  Friday,  and  the  an- 
nual fairs,  upon  the  13th  of  April,  16th  of  June, 
22d  and  24th  of  September,  and  2 1st  of  December. 
The  Market  House  was  built  in  1628. 

A  canal,  communicating  with  the  Severn,  at  a 
place  called  Hawford,  within  three  miles  of  Wor- 
cester, opens  a  useful  channel  for  the  trade  of  ibis 
town  ;  by  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  salt  manu- 
factured here  is  conveyed  to  the  Severn,  and 
from  thence  dispersed  by  the  various  canals 
which  communicate  with  that  river,  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  :  by  means  of  it,  also,  the 
town  is  supplied  with  coal,  chiefly  from  the  vici- 
nity of  Dudley,  at  a  reasonable  rate  ;  the  canal  is 
of  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  GO  and  63  tons ;  its 
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length  is  about  7  miles,  and  the  expence  of  its 
construction  was  about  25,000/. 

Upon  the  road  leading  from  Droitwich  to  Ora- 
bersley,  is  the  venerable  mansion  of  Westwood 
House,  agreeably  situated  in  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  park,  exhibiting  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
•  ancient  architecture,  having  undergone  no  mate- 
rial alterations  or  additions  since  the  period  of  its 
first  foundation  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  consists  of  a  square  building,  with  projecting 
wings,  of  a  paralleiogramraic  form  at  each  angle  ; 
it  is  turreted  after  the  plan  of  the  Chateau  de 
Madrid,  near  Paris,  or  Holland  House,  near 
Kensington,  Middlesex.  It  stands  upon  an  emi- 
nence in  the  park,  which  is  richly  wooded,  and 
enlivened  by  a  lake  of  nearly  100  acres,  and  affords 
a  vast  profusion  of  picturesque  scenes. 

At  Westwood  Park  was  formerly  a  Benedictine 
Nunnery,  subordinate  to  the  Monastery  of  Fonteve- 
raud.  At  the  Dissolution,  this  house  with  its 
estates  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  John 
Packington,  whose  descendants  still  possess  it. 
Westwood  Park  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  as 
having  afforded  a  secure  asylum  to  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, Bishops  Morley,  Fell,  Gunning,  and  many 
others  during  the  various  troubles  which  distract- 
ed the  kingdom.  The  apartments  at  Westwood 
House  possess  the  same  antique  grandeur  as  its 
exterior  does;  they  are  decorated  with  some 
valuable  paintings,  chiefly  family  portraits. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Westwood  Park,  upon 
the  banks  of  a  little  river  of  the  same  name,  is 
the  village  of  Salwarp,  neatly  built,  and  pleasantly 
situated  between  the  river  Salwarp  and  the  Droit- 
wich canaL  The  church  is  a  small  but  neat  struc- 
ture, and  contains  a  few  monuments  :  upon  an 
eminence,  not  very  remote  from  the  village,  is 
High  Park,  the  seat  of  Philip  Gressley,  Esq.  an 
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elegant  modern  edifice,  commanding  a  beautiful 
prospect,  and  presenting  a  handsome  appearance. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from 
Droitwich  to  Worcester  is  Hinlip,  an  ancient  man- 
sion situated  upon  a  rising  ground.  It  was  erected 
about  the  year  1572,  by  John  Habingdon,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  cofferer.  Its  original  construction 
was  singular,  and  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  built, 
being  full  of  secret  passages  and  retreats,  calculated 
for  the  concealment  of  the  family  and  property  in 
cases  of  surprise.  The  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
contrivance  of  these  is  surprising,  the  access  to 
some  being  through  the  chimnies,  while  others 
communicated  by  means  of  trap  doors,  with  the 
back  staircases,  and  presented  externally  the  ap- 
pearance of  chimnies.  The  house  is  however 
greatly  altered,  and  is  at  present  occupied  as  a 
boarding-school  for  young  ladies.  Among  the 
paintings  which  may  be  seen  here  is  a  curious 
portrait  of  the  founder,  John  Habingdon,  with  the 
inscription,  Acadex  va  chi  tropo  alto  sale, 
upon  one  side. 

Not  far  from  Hinlip,  and  situated  between  it 
and  Worcester,  is  Rose  Place,  commanding  many 
beautiful  prospects. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  Perdiswell,  the 
elegant  seat  of  H.  Wakeman,  Esq.  agreeably  situ- 
ated at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  turnpike- 
road,  and  surrounded  with  many  luxuriant  plan- 
tations; the  house  is  a  modern  building  of  free- 
stone, and  exhibits  a  handsome  appearance  from 
the  road.  Upon  either  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  avenue,  is  a  carved  figure,  that  upon  the  right 
being  designed  to  represent  Plenty,  the  other  Com- 
merce. The  seat  called  the  Blankets,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  took  its  name  from  an  old  pos- 
sessor of  the  name  of  Agnes  Blanket;  it  is  a 
strong  commodious  building  of  brick.    Hence  the 
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road  leads  us  once  more  to  the  city  of  Worcester, 
already  noticed  :  leaving  which,  by  the  great  road 
to  Bristol,  we  reach,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles, 
the  village  of  Kempse  y,  pleasantly  situated  atari 
easy  distance  from  the  Severn ;  it  is  in  general  neat- 
ly built,  and  from  being  so  great  a  thoroughfare  is 
gradually  increasing  in  wealth  :  among  the  gen- 
tlemen's houses  those  of  Gen.  Ellis,  and  J,  Baker, 
Esq.  cluefly  merited  and  obtained  our  attention. , 

Long  before  the  Conquest,  the  Bishops  of  Wor- 
cester had  a  palace  here,  remarkable  for  its  ele- 
gance and  magnificence.  When  the  unfortunate 
issu^  of  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  Susses,  left  Henry 
III.  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  barons,  this 
palace  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  his  imprisonment; 
so  completely,  however,  has  it  been  demolished, 
that  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  to  fix  its  site. 

The  church  here  is  a  neat  edifice,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  ;  it  has  no  pretensions  to  antiqui- 
ty, and  contains  but  few  monuments  of  any 
interest.  Prior  to  the  dissolution  there  was  a  col- 
lege of  secular  priests,  which  falling  to  the  crown 
upon  the  suppression,  it  was  given  in  exchange  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester.  Not  far 
hence  are  some  traces  of  a  camp  or  fortification, 
erroneously  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Romans;  its 
importance  may  be  inferred  from  the  strength 
which  is  yet  evident  in  its  ruins  :  the  period  of 
the  Danish  and  Saxon  contests  was  most  probably 
the  era  of  its  foundation. 

About  a  mile  hence,  upon  the  right  of  the  road, 
is  a  little  hamlet,  called  Clifton,  and  about  two 
miles  further  is  the  village  of  Severn  Stoke,  plea- 
sant ly  situated  along  the  road.  Here  is  the  seat  of 
the  Rev.  J  St.  John,  Prebendary  of  Worcester, 
who  occasionally  resides  here.  In  the  church  is  a 
monument,  erected  by  the  illustrious  Lord  Somers, 
baron  of  Evesham,  to  the  memory  of  his  parents. 

Two  miles  hence  is  the  village  of  Earl's  Crome, 
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a  little  beyond  which  are  two  branches  from  the 
road  :  that  to  the  right  leading  across  the  Severn 
to  Upton,  distant  about  one  mile;  that  to  the  left 
leading  to  Pershore,  distant  about  seven  m^es. 
Upon  the  right  of  this  last  road  is  Crome  Court, 
the  elegar*  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  from 
having  formerly  been  the  property  of  Urfo  d' 
Abetot  this  place  was  long  known  h,y  the  name  of 
Cromb  or  Crome  Abetot.  The  park  and  manor 
were  purchased  in  the  year  1535,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  earl,  who 
was  justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  His 
son  Thomas  was  distinguished  as  an  able  states- 
man, and  was  promoted  to  the  woolsack  by 
Charles  I.  to  whom  he  ever  continued  a  zealous 
adherent  In  1697,  Thomas,  then  Baron  Coventry, 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Coventry 
and  Lord  Viscount  Deerhurst. 

Brown,  who  planned  the  present  mansion,  has 
exhibited  no  small  display  of  skill  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  apartments,  and  their  adaptation  to 
part  of  an  old  building  which  is  preserved.  In 
the  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  those  who  sre  curious 
in  these  matters,  will  find  an  excellent  ground- 
plan  and  elevation  of  this  house. 

The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  considerable 
taste ;  we  could  not,  however,  avoid  regretting  the 
too  great  regularity  every  where  observable  in 
the  artificial  river.  We  shall  conclude  our  account 
by  a  description  from  the  pen  of  an  ingenious  mo- 
dern tourist:  "  The  grounds  ire  excellent,  and 
kept  in  the  finest  order.  On  leaving  the  house 
you  turn  through  a  shru?>berv,  filled  with  a  choice 
assemblage  of  plants,  to  a  small  building,  on  an 
eminence,  called  the  Rotunda,  whence  is  a  pros- 
pect of  hill,  wood,  and  dale,  and  of  every  beauty 
that  can  give  richness  to  the  scene.  Nature  has, 
in  this  view,  poured  out  a  profusion  of  her  boun- 
ties,    Still  continuing  through  the  shrubbery, 
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which  affords  a  pleasant  variety,  you  arrive  at  a 
neat  modern-built  church,  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Here  the  scene  diversifies,  and  opens  a  somewhat 
more  extensive  prospect.  No  situation  could 
have  afforded  more  conveniency  for  the  mansion, 
nor  could  the  eye  have  wished  for  a  more  com- 
manding view.  Leaving  the  church  you  enter  a 
shrubbery,  which  is  much  inferior  to  the  preced- 
ing, hut'  at  the  end  is  adorned  with  green- 
houses, amply  stored  with  a  variety  of  exotics. 
From  the  green-house  you  pass  through  a  nur- 
sery of  young  trees  of  all  denominations,  and 
come  at  length  to  a  machine,  which,  by  the  labour 
of  a  single  horse,  supplies  the  canal  with  water 
in  the  summer  season. 

"  Quitting  this,  you  descend  on  one  side  of  the 
church  into  another  shrubbery,  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  order,  but  superior  in  beauty  to  that 
which  commences  near  the  house;  and  ahout  the 
centre  of  it  come  to  another  green-house,  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  former,  and  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  lively  apartment,  upon  the  removal 
of  the  plants  into  the  open  air. 

"  Thence  proceeding  you  pass  under  the  high- 
road, and  enter  upon  a  highly  delightful  and  pic- 
turesque walk  along  the  borders  of  the  river. 
Here,  indeed,  Mr.  Brown  has  exerted  his  judg- 
ment and  taste  with  the  greatest  success ;  for,  in- 
stead of  a  marshy  piece  of  ground,  as  he  found  it, 
it  is  now  worked  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
with  several  little  islands  interspersed. 

"  To  one  of  these  little  islands,  where  a  small 
pavilion  is  erected,  there  are  two  bridges,  over 
both  of  which  we  passed,  and  thence  for  a  consi- 
derable way,  tracing  the  confines  of  the  water, 
and  encountering  fresh  beauties  at  every  step  we 
advanced,  we  at  length  arrived  at  a  small  boat, 
which  worked  by  the  aid  of  pullies  carried  us 
across  the  water,  and  landed  us  within  a  few  paces 
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of  our  carriage.  Much  paius  have  evidently  been 
taken  in  laying  out  these  grounds,  and  the  whole 
is  kept  in  the  most  proper  order." 

Besides  the  applause  thus  bestowed  upon  the 
taste  and  elegance  displayed  in  this  princely  park 
and  mansion,  the  earl  receives  no  small  commen- 
dation from  the  accurate  author  of  the  Agricul- 
tural View  of  Worcestershire,  for  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  gives  to  agricultural  enterprise, 
and  for  the  good  example  he  himself  furnishes  in 
the  management  of  his  own  farms.  Not  less  than 
1400  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Crome  House 
are  cultivated  under  his  lordship  s  own  immediate 
inspection,  and  exhibit  an  admirable  specimen  of 
farming,  well  deserving  the  imitation  of  most 
of  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom. 

The  public  spirit  of  the  noble  earl  has  not  ex- 
hausted itself  upon  mere  agricultural  improve- 
ment; he  has  taken  an  interest  in  ev  ry  thing 
which  could  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  a  common  observation  of  the 
late  Judge  Perrot,  that  Lord  Coventry  had 
brought  a  million  of  money  into  Worcestershire, 
by  his  skilful  exertions  in  making  roads  through 
the  county. 

Returning  to  the  Tewkesbury  road,  we  pass 
through  the  little  harniet  of  Naunton,  and  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  further  reach 
Stratford,  a  little  to  the  left  of  which,  at  some 
distance  from  the  road,  is  the  little  village  of 
Strensiiam,  famous  for  having  given  birth  to 
Butler,  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  author  of 
the  celebrated  mock-heroic  poem  of  Hudibras. 

At  Stratford  we  enter  the  county  of  Gloucester; 
hence  through  the  village  of  Twinning  to  Tewkes- 
bury, is  a  distance  of  about  live  miles  and  a  half, 
through  an  agreeable  country.  Immediately  be- 
fore we  enter  this  ancient  and  respectable  town, 
we  cross  the  classic  waters  of  the  Avon,  which  at 
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this  place  pours  its  tributary  waters  into  the 
bosom  of  the  majestic  Severn.  Tewkesbury  has 
been  long  famous  for  its  stocking  manufactory: 
our  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  our  account 
of  the  County  of  Gloucester. 

Journey  from  Worcester  to  Upton,  through  Great 
and  Little  Malvern  :   continued  back  again  to 
Worcester,  through  Hanley  and  Powick. 
Crossing  the  Severn,  we  quit  Worcester,  and,  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  reach  the  agree- 
able village  of  Powick,  memorable  as  having 
given  birth  to  the  illustrious*  Dr.  Wall,  who  pos- 
sessed a  great  versatility  of  talent,  excelling  not 
only  in  the  professional  sciences  of  Therapeutics 
and  Chemistry,  but  cultivating  the  elegant  accom- 
plishment of  painting  with  no  small  success. 

From  its  agreeable  situation,  Powick  is  become 
the  residence  of  many  respectable  families,  whose 
houses  are  in  general  remarkable  for  their  neat- 
ness, and  from  the  elevation  of  their  sites  com- 
mand extremely  rich  and  beautiful  prospects. 
Among  the  most  elegant  houses,  that  belonging  to 
William  Russel,  Esq.  is  the  most  conspicuous. 

In  the  year  1642,  a  battle,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Skirmish  of  Wickfield,  was  fought 
near  this  village,  on  a  spot  situated  between 
Powick  Bridge  and  the  Cherry  Orchard. 

At  Powick  the  road  divides,  that  to  the  left 
going  direct  to  Upton  through  Hanley.  Taking 
that  which  branches  off  to  the  right,  in  a  south- 
western direction,  we  reach  the  village  of  New- 
land  Green,  distant  about  three  miles  from 
Powick.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  village,  somewhat 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  situated  Maddersfield, 
or  M  add  res  field,  a  venerable  specimen  of  those 
ancient  castles,  which,  amidst  the  tumultuous 
periods  of  feudal  despotism,  furnished  the  barons 
with  retreats  absolutely  impregnable  before  the 
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discovery  of  gunpowder,  and  its  introduction 
into  military  use.  A  deep  moat  surrounds  the 
castle,  which  is  entered  by  a  bridge.  The  apart- 
ments have,  however,  been  greatly  divested  of 
their  gloomy  grandeur,  and  present  a  cheerful  ap- 
pearance; the  windows  command  a  delightful 
prospect  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  with  the  village  of 
Great  Malvern  reposing  at  their  base  ;  the  wood- 
land scenery  which  intervenes  is  also  extremely 
beautiful.  The  park  is  judiciously  laid  out,  and 
is  agreeably  diversified  by  pieces  of  artificial 
water. 

Maddersfield  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Bracys.  William  Bracy  was 
returned  as  an  esquire  into  the  Exchequer,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  required  to  attend 
the  king's  person  with  horse  and  arms  iuto  Fraure. 
In  the  j ear  1421,  Joane  Bracy,  heiress  of  this 
family,  married  Thomas  Lygon,  one  of  a  family 
that  came  over  with  William  Ire mi  Normandy  ;  by 
this  11  arriage  the  name  of  Bracy  was  lost,  and  that 
of  Lygon  succeeded:  the  present  possessor  is 
Earl  Beauchamp. 

About  two  miles  from  Newland  Green,  se  ted  at 
the  foot  of  the  long  range  of  hills  which  lake 
their  name  from  it,  is  the  village  of  Great  Mal- 
vern. The  Malvern  Hills  rise  immediately  west  of 
this  village,  and  possess  an  elevation  at  their  high- 
est point  of  about  1313  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  Severn  at  Hanley ;  from  their  situation,  how- 
ever, in  a  country  little  diversified  with  hills, 
their  height  appears  to  a  stranger  much  greater 
than  it  really  is.  These  hills  possess  the  advantage 
of  a  most  salubrious  air,  and  furnish  innumerable 
picturesque  and  romantic  scenes ;  their  principal 
celebrity  arises,  however,  from  their  wells,  which 
have  their  source  on  the  eastern  side,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  village  of  Great  Malvern.  The 
water  obtained  from  these  wells  is  remarkable  for 
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its  purity,  the  solid  contents  of  two  quarts  being 
little  more  than  three  grains,  of  which  one  is 
oxyde  of  iron,  another  muriate  of  lime,  and  the 
third  a  small  portion  of  alumina;  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  composition,  and  the  great  impro- 
bability of  the  ferruginous  contents,  when  in  so 
very  minute  a  portion,  producing  any  effect  upon 
the  constitution,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the 
surprising  cures  ascribed  to  the  medicinal  virtue 
of  the  waters,  more  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
the  greater  regularity  of  living,  the  hilarity  of 
the  scene,  and  the  more  than  customary  exercise 
in  which  the  invalids  indulge  themselves,  than  to 
the  problematical  effect  of  the  waters,  taken  in 
the  small  and  divided  portions  usually  prescribed. 
Exercise  and  temperance  are,  indeed,  in  most 
cases,  the  best  and  cheapest  physicans.  The  water 
of  these  wells  is  very  limpid. 

In  Mr.  Pitt's  survey  of  the  county,  he  remarks, 
that  the  medical  effects  of  Malvern  Wells  are 
much  assisted  by  the  pure  air  and  delightful  land- 
scape from  its  elevated  situation,  which  commands 
an  uninterrupted  view  into  Gloucestershire  and 
Oxfordshire.  The  Cotswold  Hills  seem  near  at 
hand,  though  25  or  30  miles  distant;  and  the 
Bredon  at  half  that  distance  almost  under  one's 
feet,  The  Vale  of  Severn,  and  the  greaSest  part  of 
the  County  of  Worcester  comes  under  the  eye  at 
one  view;  and  here  are  good  hotels,  and  comfort- 
able lodging-houses. 

Those  who  delight  in  contemplating  the  grand 
and  romantic  scenery  of  nature,  will  find  at  Mal- 
vern abundant  gratification;  the  rambles  over 
these  delightful  hills  are  at  once  grateful  to  the 
eye,  and  healthful  to  the  body.  Dr.  Brookes, 
the  author  of  the  poem  of  Malvern,  was  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  this  romantic  place,  and  in 
one  part  of  it  breaks  out  into  the  following  exta- 
iic  address. 
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f*  Ob  !  ever  could  I  wander  o'er  those  lawns, 
Beside  thy  stream,  thou  purest  spring  that  flows ! 
Climb  each  bold  eminence,  and  dsily  find 
Some  object  new  for  wonder;  the  deep  glades 
Traverse,  imbower'd  by  intertwining  trees; 
Drink  at  the  ril!  that  murmurs  at  my  feet 
And  think  it  luxury  ;  for  ever  gaze 
On  the  wild  scene  around  me,  where  conspire 
Nature's  all  generous  offspring  to  exalt 
And  warm  the  soul." 
Dr.  Nash,  in  his  excellent  description  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  says:  "  It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  an  antiquary  to  describe  the  beautiful 
prospects  from  this  hill  (Malvern).    If  a  distant 
view  delights,  here  you  may  see  the  counties  of 
Monmouth,  Hereford,  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Salop, 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  Stafford,  Warwick,  &c. 
and  the  three  cathedrals  of  Worcester,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Hereford,  together  with  many  market 
towns.    If  you  are  pleased  with  a  nearer  view, 
the  pear-trees  of  Worcestershire,  when  in  blos- 
som, furnish  such  a  scene  as  the  world  besides 
cannot  equal.   On  the  western  side  the  apple  trees 
in  Herefordshire,  with  their  purple  hue,  make  an 
agreeable  diversity  ;  add  to  this  the  varied  ground, 
the  beautiful  little  hills,  and  rich  woods,  which 
improve  the  Herefordshire  prospect.    If  to  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  we  add  the  salubrity  and 
pureness  of  the  air,  we  may  venture  to  report, 
that,  at  least  for  the  summer  months,  Malvern 
is  as  desirable  a  residence  as  any  in  England." 

v  The  Malvern  hills  lie  in  the  counties  of  Wor- 
cester, Gloucester,  and  Herefordshire,  but  mostly 
in  the  first  county;  they  are  nine  miles  in  length, 
and  from  one  to  two  broad.  The  oldest  of 
the  springs  that  rises  from  them  is  called 
"  The  Holy  Well;"  this  is  two  miles  from  Great 
and  one  from  Little  Malvern.  St.  Anne's  Well, 
k  3 
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equally  salutary  and  pure  but  less  used,  lies  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Great  Malvern  Church ; 
and  can  only  be  approached  on  foot  by  a  zigzag 
ascent.  Great  Malvern  is  eight  miles  from  Wor- 
cester, and  twenty-two  from  Cheltenham.  The 
inns  and  hotels  afford  good  accommodations;  but 
it  is  remarked  that  the  former  charge  threepence 
a  mile  for  posting  more  than  at  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  environs  of  Malvern  are 
highly  diversified. 

Two  miles  from  the  wells  is  Blackmore  Park; 
mid  four  miles  distant  from  Worcester  is  Madd res- 
field,  the  delightful  residence  of  the  Lygon  family, 
and  a  venerable  specimen  of  those  castles  which 
in  the  feudal  times  served  to  render  the  barons 
secure  against  any  force,  scarcely  excepting  that 
of  the  monarchs  of  those  times. 

Relative  to  the  virtues  of  the  water  of  St. 
Anne's  Well,  the  late  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcester  says 
it  does  not  contain  any  uncommon  vitriolic  acid, 
volatile  alkali,  or  metallic  salt;  but  is  slightly 
impregnated  with  fixed  air,  some  common  air, 
and  a  little  unneutralized  calcareous  earth.  Hence 
the  principal  virtue  must  depend  upon  its  extreme 
purity,  assisted  by  the  fixed  air  which  it  con- 
tains. The  Dr.  declared  he  had  found  it  benefi- 
cial in  scrofulous  cases,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
nephritic  complaints;  and  remarked  that  the 
temperate  warmth  of  the  air,  with  the  great  pu- 
rity of  the  water  at  Malvern,  induced  him  to  con- 
sider that  place  peculiarly  favourable  for  patients 
afflicted  with  nervous  disorders,  or  inclined  to 
consumptions,  especially  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumnal months. 

From  the  great  influx  of  company  to  this  now 
highly-fashionable  watering  place,  greater  atten- 
tion has  of  late  been  paid  to  the  accommodation 
«f  visiters.  A  large  house,  called  the  Wells  EouseT 
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has  been  built  within  these  few  years,  immediate- 
ly at  the  Wells.  Many  persons  have  been  tempted 
by  it*  delightful  and  healthy  situation  to  make 
the  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Malvern,  or  their 
vicinity,  their  place  of  permanent  residence. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  public  Library 
and  Music-room  erected  by  the  liberality  of  Ed- 
ward Foley.  Esq.  was  laid  in  the  summer  of  1S19. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  between  the  tsso  prin- 
cipal hotels  adjoining  the  new  walk,  called  Deve- 
reux  Terrace. 

At  the  village  of  Great  Malvern  formerly  stood 
an  abbey  of  Regular  Monks,  founded  during  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  ;  at  the  Dissolution  this,  how- 
ever, shared  the  common  fate.  Part  of  its  ruins 
still  remains ;  of  these  the  fine  gotbic  porch,  and 
the  church,  now  made  parochial,  merit  most  at- 
tention. 

In  the  Link,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Malvern,  was 
found,  many  feet  under  ground,  a  celt,  weighing 
10  ounces,  about  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  of  a 
mixed  metal,  between  brass  and  copper,  with  a 
beautiful  patina  upou  it,  and  a  small  ring  or  loop. 
What  was  the  use  of  celts  is  a  point  yet  at  issue 
among  antiquarians,  who  are  no  less  undecided 
as  to  their  origin.  Stukelv.  with  his  cus'omarv 
zeal  for  the  credit  of  the  ancient  Druids,  ascribes 
these  instruments  to  them,  and  concludes  these 
to  Jiave  been  the  hooks  which  were  employed  in 
cutting  the  misletoe.  From  the  frcquencv  of 
their  occurrence,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  camps  whose  origin  was  indisputably  Roman, 
it  appears  more  probable  that  they  were  used  as 
warlike  instruments  either  by  the  Romans,  or 
their  Gaulish  auxiliaries. 

About  four  miles  from  Groat  Malvern  is  the 
village  of  Little  Malvern,  situated  in  a  roman- 
tic recess  of  the  hills.  Here,  in  the  year  1171, 
Joceline  and  Edred,  two  brothers,  founded  a 
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Benedictine  Priory,  of  which  they  were  succes- 
sively priors;  this  priory  was  augmented  by  Bish- 
op Blois,  and  made  a  cell  to  Worcester.  At  the 
Dissolution  its  revenues  were  estimated  at  98/. 
10s.  9d.  per  annum.  It  is  now  mostly  in  ruins; 
only  part  of  the  nave  remaining,  and  on  its  win- 
dows considerable  fragments  of  paintings,  and 
several  ancient  monuments. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Little  Mal- 
vern is  a  camp,  treble-ditched,  which  some 
foolishly  conjecture  to  have  been  Roman,  because 
of  the  praetorium  or  centre  part,  and  the  name  of 
the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated,  Colwall,  which 
they  say  is  derived  from  Collis  vallum.  But  this 
supposition  is  overthrown  by  its  shape;  it  is  cer- 
tainly prior  to  the  trench  before-mentioned,  for 
part  of  which  its  outward  trench  serves. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  this  camp  a  coronet, 
or  bracelet  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  was 
found  by  a  cottager  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Taylor,  as  he  was  digging  round  his  habitation ; 
ignorant  of  its  real  value,  he  sold  it  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  311.  to  a  goldsmith  in  Gloucester 
of  the  name  of  Hill,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards 
sold  for  250/.  to  the  London  jewellers,  who  made 
500/.  of  the  jewels  alone.  This  belonged,  in  all 
likelihood,  to  some  unfortunate  British,  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  prince,  to  whom  the  camp  we  have  just 
noticed  belonged. 

Along  the  brow  of  the  Malvern  hills  may  still 
be  traced  the  enormous  remains  of  the  stupend- 
ous fosse,  constructed  originally  by  Gilbert  de 
Clare  to  divide  his  possessions  from  those  of  the 
church  of  Worcester. 

Little  Malvern  was  a  priory  founded  in  1171  by 
two  brothers,  Jocelyn  and  Edred,  and  it  main- 
tained a  prior  and  seven  monks  till  the  Dissolu- 
tion. The  church  is  partly  in  ruins,  and  forms  a 
tery  picturesque  aad  interesting  object,  particu- 
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larly  where  the  ruins  of  the  cross  aisle  on  each 
side,  with  their  gothic  windows  and  fine  tracery, 
still  remain.  The  outside  of  the  body  of  the 
church  as  well  as  the  ruinous  parts  are  covered  with 
mantling  ivy,  whose  deep  ^reen  in  some  places  is 
well  contrasted  with  the  glow  of  some  remnants 
of  painted  glass  and  armorial  bearing.  The  in- 
side of  the  building,  however,  is  poor  in  the  ex- 
treme, though  formerly  the  windows,  like  those 
of  Great  Malvern  church,  were  filled  with  storied 
ornaments.  In  the  east  window  of  the  choir 
were  likenesses  of  Edward  IV^.,  his  Queen,  and 
their  children,  now,  with  several  other  orna- 
ments, nearly  obliterated. 

Leaving  Little  Malvern,  we  arrive,  after  a  short 
ride  of  about  six  miles,  at  the  market-town  of 
UPTON  -  UPO  N  -S  K  V  b)  RN , 

Which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  hundreds  of  the 
county;  at  this  place  a  harbour  has  been  con- 
structed for  barges.  The  Church  is  a  neat  edifice, 
with  a  sqdare  tower  at  its  western  extremiiy  ;  it 
was  built  in  the  year  17  58;  there  is  a  clock,  and 
also  a  good  ring  of  hells  in  the  tower.  There  is 
a  Charity  School  for  sixty  girls.  A  stone  bridge  of 
sixteen  arches  crosses  the  Severn  here.  The  weekly 
market  is  held  upon  Thursday,  and  the  annual 
fairs  upon  the  first  Thursday  after  Mid-lent,  the 
Thursday  in  Whitsun-week,  the  Thursday  before 
St.  Matthew's- day,  and  the  second  of  September. 
The  population  of  Upton  amounts  to  upwards 
of  I8uO. 

Upton  gave  birth  to  the  learned  but  eccentric 
John  Dee,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  vanity, 
credulity,  and  enthusiasm,  being  alternately  a 
dupe  and  a  cheat.  Mr.  Wa'pole  go!  possession,  on 
his  death,  of  the  black  stone  brought  to  him,  as 
he  pretended,  by  the  angels.  He  died  in  extreme 
poverty  at  Mortlake,  in  the  year  1608,  having  at- 
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tained  the  advanced  age  of  87.  At  Hanley  Green 
is  Hanley  Castle,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Hornyold, 
Esq. ;  and  at  Severn  End,  that  of  Edmund  Lech- 
mere  Charlton,  Esq. 

Near  to  the  Severn  is  the  Rhyd,  an  agreeable 
seat  belonging  to  Sir  Anthony  Lechmere,  Bart, 
and  Drake  s  Place,  John  Alien,  Esq.  Near  this 
place  the  banks  of  the  river  rise  to  a  considera- 
ble height.  There  is  a  noble  wood  to  the  south 
of  the  house,  stretching  along  the  cliffs  which 
overhang  the  river,  and  commanding  numberless 
rich  and  extensive  views,  the  towers  and  spires  of 
the  city  of  Worcester  appearing  in  the  distance  to 
the  north,  form  a  pleasing  termination  to  the  pros- 
pect ;  much  remains  for  the  hand  of  art  to  contri- 
bute to  the  embellishment  of  this  spot. 

Severn  irnd,  the  venerable  mansion  of  Edmund 
Lechmere  Charlton,  Esq.  should  from  its  geogra- 
phical position  have  obtained  a  priority  of  notice. 
The  family  to  whom  this  ancient  seat  belongs, 
came  originally  from  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
head  of  it  served  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
in  return  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  lands  in  Hanley,  which  from  this  circumstance 
obtained  the  name  of  Lechmere'*  s  Place,  and  Lech- 
mere's  Field.  In  the  year  1721 ,  Nicholas  Lechmere 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  baron  of  Evesham: 
he  bore  the  character  of  being  a  good  lawyer,  and 
a  quick  and  distinguished  orator;  he  was  much 
courted  by  the  Whigs  ;  and  his  temper  was  hot  and 
violent.  His  impetuosity  leading  him  once  to 
speak  in  the  house  immediately  upon  taking  the 
oaths,  one  of  the  members  facetiously  objected  to 
him,  on  the  plea  of  his  not  being  a  sitting  member, 
he  not  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  house  between 
the  tiine  of  his  taking  the  oaths,  and  addressing 
the  chair. 

At  a  house  in  this  parish,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bonner's  Place,  we  are  informed  by  Lord  Lech- 
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mere,  that  the  celebrated  bishop  of  the  same  name 
was  born,  his  parents  being  honest  but  poor  ;  his 
lordship  further  adds  that  his  grandfather  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Bishop  Bonner,  from 
whom  he  received  many  favours,  in  return  for 
kindnesses  shewn  by  the  Lechmeres  to  him  in  his 
childhood. 

In  this  neighbourhood  also,  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  not  far  from  Hanley  Green,  was 
Hanley  Castle,  of  which  Leland  makes  the  fol- 
lowing mention.  "  Hamley  is  from  Upton  a  mile 
in  dextra  ripa  Sabrinas,  a  mile  above  Upton  and  a 
flint  shotte  from  Severn.  It  is  an  uplandisch 
towne,  the  castelle  standith  in  a  parke  at  the  west 
end  of  the  towne.  Sir  John  Savage,  and  his  fa- 
ther and  grauntfather,  lay  much  about  Hamley  and 
Theokesburi,  as  keepers  of  Hamley.  The  arles  of 
Glouster  were  owners  of  this  castelle  and  lay  much 
there.  Mr.  Cometon  clene  defaced  it  in  his  time, 
being  keeper  of  it  after  Savage." 

Hanley  Castle  stood  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Severn,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  of  Lord  De 
Spencer.  It  was  a  large  quadrangular  structure, 
with  a  tower  at  each  angle,  the  keep  was  situated 
in  the  north-west  angle,  and  a  deep  moat  surround- 
ed the  whole;  at  present,  however,  not  the  smallest 
vestige  of  this  strong  and  extensive  fortification 
remains. 

The  manor  of  Hanley  was  granted  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  family  of  the  Hornyolds,  who 
are  matrimonially  allied  to  the  Lygons,  Russells, 
and  most  of  the  other  great  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; by  the  female  line  they  are  descended 
from  the  Butlers,  a  branch  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond's  family. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Chariest, 
the  Hornyolds  suffered  severely :  Thomas  Horn- 
yold  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expense* 
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and  joined  the  king's  forces  under  the  command 
of  the  Karl  of  Cleveland.  When  the  fortune  of 
war  decided  in  favour  of  the  parliamentary  ar- 
mies. Captain  Horny  old  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  flying  from  the  kingdom,  the  Parliament 
having  declared  him  guilty  of  treason,  and  direct- 
ed the  sequestration  of  his  estates ;  inconsequence 
of  which  a  large  quantity  of  timber  was  cut  down 
and  sold  to  reimburse  the  losses  of  an  alderman 
of  Worcester  of  the  name  of  Elwins,  who  was  an 
adherent  of  the  republican  party.  The  manor  of 
Hanley  continues,  however,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hornyold  family. 

In  the  year  1787  s  a  circular  cavity  was  discover- 
ed by  a  shepherd's  boy  in  a  corn  field  in  the 
parish  of  Upton;  upon  examination  it  was  found 
to  be  the  entrance  to  a  cavern  of  considerable 
dimensions,  sunk  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  extending  in  every  direction  about  20  feet. 
At  about  30  or  40  feet  is  a  body  of  water,  of  the 
estimated  depth  of  about  140  feet.  Various  con- 
jectures originated  from  this  discovery,  some  at- 
tributing these  excavations  to  a  convulsion  of 
nature,  others  to  the  hand  of  art;  their  origin 
cannot,  however,  be  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  us,  we  shall  therefore  wave  all  further  discus- 
sion of  so  barren  a  subject. 

About  one  mile  and  three  quarters  beyond  Han- 
ley Green,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  Dripsill,  the 
agreeable  seat  of  Richard  Chambers,  Esq. ;  it  is 
pleasantly  situated  under  the  brow  of  a  richly- 
wooded  hill,  and  exhibits  a  handsome  appearance 
from  the  road.  The  house  is  an  elegant  structure, 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  family  being  at  home,  joined  to  our  inability 
to,  procure  an  introduction,  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  our  giving  an  account  of  the  inferior  of 
the  house,  or  the  disposition  of  the  grounds.  We 
must  not,  however,  repine  at  the  exclusion  of  vi- 
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siters  who  come  unrecommended  by  any  intro- 
duction, as  their  promiscuous  admission  would  be 
a  most  dis  igreeable  inc  roach  men  t  upon  the  do- 
mestic privacy  of  tiie  family,  and  would  besides 
expose  the  improvements  to  the  wanton  depreda- 
tions of  the  many  idlers  who  would  embrace  the 
favourable  opportunely  of  amusing  themselves  at 
the  cost  of  the  proprietor. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  hence,  we  reach  the 
pleasing  village  of  (allow  End  Green;  iu  the 
vicinity  of  which  is  Beauchamp's  Court,  former- 
ly designed  as  a  reidence  for  the  noble  fnnily  of 
that  name.  The  plan,  however,  was  never  com- 
pleted, and  the  wing,  which  alone  was  finished,  is 
at  present  occupied  as  a  farm-house.  One  mile  ar<d 
a  half  further  we  re  enter  Powick;  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  which  we  cross,  by  a  stone  bridge, 
the  river  Teme,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Se- 
vern. Hence  to  Worcester  is  a  distance  of  about 
one  mile  an/1  three  quarters,  which  terminates  this 
journey 

Journey  from  Kidder  minster  to  Worcester, 
through  Stourporl  and  Qmbersley. 

Four  miles  from  Kidderminster  we  reach  the 
small  but  thriving  town  of  Stourport,  seated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Staffordshire,  canal  with  the 
Severn.  This  town  presents  a  striking  instance  of 
the  rapid  benefits  arising  from  industrious  com- 
merce .  previous  to  the  completion  of  this  great 
national  work,  which  opens  a  communication  by 
water  between  the  Severn  and  the  Mersey,  as  weil 
as  the  many  ramifying  canals  which  variously  in- 
tersect the  country  and  facilitate  the  conveyance 
of  merchandise,  the  site  of  this  town  was  almost 
totally  a  barren,  sandy,  and  unprofitable  heath,  on 
which  a  few  scattered  cottages  exhibited  a  picture 
of  desolation, and  too  plainly  bespoke  the  misera- 
ble poverty  of  their  tenants.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  canal,  however,  these  hovels,  for  they  were 
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indeed  but  little  better,  have  vanished  as  it  were 
by  magic,  and  a  neatly-built  bustling  mercantile 
town  has  succeeded  them.  With  the  fresh  acces- 
sions of  wealth,  it  receives  an  addition  of  com- 
fortable and  even  elegant  houses,  and  its  wharfs, 
bason  and  commerce,  present  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  a  little  sea-port. 

By  means  of  the  canal  from  hence  an  easy  com- 
munication is  opened  with  most  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  north ;  by  this  channel  the  porcelain 
manufactured  at  Worcester  is  conveyed  for  ex- 
portation to  Liverpool,  Hull,  &c.  and  coals  are 
brought  back  in  return  from  the  pits  in  Stafford- 
shire, &c.  The  bason  at  Stourport  was  opened  in 
the  year  177 1,  the  sum  of  105,0001.  having  been, 
expended  in  its  construction. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Stourport,  is  the  line  old  seat  of  the 
Mutchtors,  which  passed  by  marriage,  in  the  year 
1766,  to  the  family  of  the  Zacharys;  a  handsome 
modern  house  has  been  lately  built  near  it,  the 
design  of  which  is  elegant,  but  its  situation  is  too 
low  and  confined.  The  rectory  house  belongs  to 
the  Rev.  G.  Hulme ;  and  in  a  handsome  house  near 
it  resides  the  Rev.  Reginald  Pyndar. 

Contiguous  to  this  is  the  neat  village  of  Arley, 
whose  handsome  church,  situated  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  having  the  rectory  adjoining  it,  pre- 
sents a  picturesque  appearance.  Contiguous  to 
these  is  the  pleasant  village  of  Glasshamptott, 
commonly  called  Glasson,  in  which  is  the  seat  of 
Den  ham  Cookes,  Esq. 

Returning  to  Stourport,  we  digress  a  little  to 
the  left  of  our  course  to  visit  the  venerable  seat 
of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  at  Hartlebury 
Castle. — "  The  Castle  of  Hertlebury"  says  the 
accurate  Leland,  "  belongeth  to  the  bishop  of 
Worcester;  by  the  act  of  several  bishops  ther  is  a 
parke  and  deere,  a  warren  for  coneys,  and  faire 
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pools,  but  the  soil  about  the  castelle  is  barren." 
Hartlebury  was  given  to  the  see  of  Worcester  by 
Burhed,  king  of  Mercia.  About  the  year  850, 
Bishop  Cantelupe  commenced  the  foundation  of 
the  castle;  and  Bishop  Gilford  obtained  permission 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  embattle  it.  Bishop 
Carpenter  added  the  gate-house  in  the  reign  of 
Henry.  In  164  5,  having  been  taken  by  the  Par- 
liamentary forces,  it  was  sold  for  the  sum  of 
3, 1331.  to  Thomas  Westrow,  by  whom  it  was  taken 
down  ;  but  was  soon  after  rebuilt,  with  augmented 
splendour,  and  ranks  at  present  among  the  most 
elegant  episcopal  palaces  in  the  island :  being  de- 
servedly admired  for  the  excellence  and  regulari- 
ty of  its  architecture,  the  magnificence  of  its  apart- 
ments, and  the  grandeur  of  Us  tout  ensemble. 

When,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  profligate 
Charles  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  ha- 
rassed nation  was  indulged  in  the  temporary  re- 
pose of  peace,  the  palace  at  Hartlebury  received 
vast  improvements  and  additions  from  that  truly 
worthy  prelate  Dr.  Hough,  whose  unassuming  vir- 
tues and  engaging  manners  justly  endeared  him 
to  the  inhabitants  of  his  diocese  during  a  space 
of  nearly  44  years,  in  which  he  possessed  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester. 

The  following  anecdote  is  strongly  illustrative 
of  the  natural  benevolence  aud  amenity  of  his 
temper,  even  at  the  advanced  period  of  ninety, 
when  age  and  infirmity  render  most  men  peevish 
and  ill-tempered. 

A  nephew  of  Lord  Digby  having  called  about 
the  hour  of  dinner  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  bishop, 
the  servant  through  some  awkwardness,  in  placing 
a  chair  for  him  at  the  table,  threw  down  a  valua- 
ble barometer,  which,  as  was  well  known,  the 
bishop  prized  highly.  The  gentleman  who  was  the 
remote  cause  of  the  misfortune  began  to  excuse 
the  servant,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  good-hu- 
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moured  prelate,  who  begged  him  not  to  be  under 
any  concern  at  the  accident ;  "  fo>V'continued  he, 
with  a  most  benevolent  smile,  k<  i  am  much  be- 
holden to  you  for  it ;  we  have  had  a  very  dry  sea- 
son, and  S  now  hope  we  shall  have  rain,  as  I  never 
saw  the  glass  so  low  in  all  my  life." 

When  Dr.  Maddux  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Worcester,  the  chapel  belonging  to  this  palace  was 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  ;  it  was,  however, 
repaired  by  the  direction  of  that  prelate,  and  the 
broken  glass  of  the  windows  replaced  by  new  panes, 
which  were  painted  by  Price,  after  the  designs  of 
Dr.  Wall,  of  Worcester,  whom  we  have  already 
noticed.  Bishop  M add ox  expended  upon  these  re- 
pairs the  sum  of  l,200l. 

The  munificence  of  the  late  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who,  in  the  year  1783,  declined  ac- 
cepting of  the  primacy  of  England,  has  contribut- 
ed a  large  and  valuable  library  to  the  use  of 
his  success  rs  in  this  bishop!  sc.  In  this  is  includ- 
ed the  splendid  collection  of  books  bequeathed 
by  Bishop  Warburton,  to  his  friend  Bishop 
Hurd.  The  principal  part  of  the  buildings,  as 
they  now  stand,  were  the  work  of  Bishop  Hough, 
though  much  is  owing  to  the  munificence  of 
Bishop  Hurd.  Being  built  of  brick,  comfort  is 
its  principal  feature,  though  many  of  its  windows 
being  finished  with  plain  gothic  arches,  and  its 
roof  lined  with  battlements,  with  some  turrets  a,  d 
belfries,  it  has  altogether  an  air  of  grandeur  when 
seen  through  the  breaks  of  the  surrounding  wood. 
Its  situation  is  extremely  pleasing;  placed  on  a 
rising  hill  or  knoll,  it  has  to  the  south  a  most  ex- 
tensive prospect  over  the  vale  of  Severn,  and  it 
occupies  a  very  extended  space  on  the  level  of  the 
park.  The  village  of  Kartlebury  and  its  guthic 
church  lie  at  the  bottom. 

A  little  to  the  south-east  of  Hartlebury  Castle  is 
situated  W  ale  sky  Green,  belonging  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  a  minor,  and 
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whose  thriving  plantations  contribute  not  a  little 
to  enrich  the  scenery. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  recently 
established,  but  rapidly  increasing  town  of  Stour- 
port,  we  were  led  to  visit  an  ancient  Hermitage, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road  between 
this  town  and  Bewdey:  it  is  a  curious  vault,  cut 
out  of  black-stone  rock,  and  divid  d  into  a  cell 
for  the  habitation  of  the  hermit,  and  a  chapel  for 
his  devotions;  its  contiguity  to  the  Severn  fur- 
nished him  with  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  the 
neighbouring  woods  contributed  greatly  to  render 
this  a  most  enchanting  place  of  retirement.  Dr. 
Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiosum,  has  pre- 
sented us  "with  a  ground  plan  of  this  singular  ca- 
vern. At  present  this  is  a  storehouse  for  cheese, 
potatoes,  and  agricultural  implements,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Court,  within  whose  grounds  it  stands. 

Quitting  Stourport,  we  cross  the  little  river 
Stour,  from  whence  the  town  derives  its  name,  and 
passing  through  the  little  villages  of  Lyncomb  and 
Northampton,  reach  that  of  Ombersley,  distant 
about  five  miles  north  of  Worcester.  The  Church 
here  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Andrew,  and  has  a  hand- 
some spire ;  the  interior  is  neatly  pewed,  and  com- 
modiously  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
parishioners.  There  is  a  Charity-school  here,  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  those  whose  po- 
verty renders  them  unable  to  send  them  to  other 
schools.  Edward  III.  granted  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village  a  charter  for  a  fair  and  weekly  market. 
The  situation  is  healthy,  and  the  surrounding 
country  extremely  beautiful ;  the  Severn  flows 
within  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  place, 
and  the  woods,  which  surround  the  ancient  Castle 
of  Holt  upon  the  opposite  bank,  greatly  enrich 
the  prospect,  which  is  further  enlivened  by  the 
white  sails  of  the  trows  and  barges  which  are  con- 
stantly plving  upon  the  river, 
o  3 
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The  parish  of  Ombersley  is  a  large  one,  contain- 
ing' 17  hamlets,  and  measuring  12  miles  in  circuit. 

Adjoining  to  the  village  is  Ombersley  Court, 
the  pleasant  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  Sandys',  who  at  present  are  lords  of 
the  manor,  came  originally  from  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  where  they  possessed  considerable 
estates.  The  first  person  of  this  name,  of  whom 
we  find  any  mention  made,  is  a  Dr.  Sandys,  whom 
Elizabeth  created  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  ele- 
vated afterwards  to  the  archbishopric  of  York; 
Samuel,  the  eldest  son  of  this  prelate,  purchased 
the  manor  of  Ombersley.  George,  brother  to 
Samuel,  the  first  Lord  Sandys,  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  poet  and  a  traveller;  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  society  and  manners  in  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  and  Palestine,  which  he  visited  and 
examined  with  the  most  accurate  attention  :  his 
observations  upon  these  countries  have  been  fully 
established  by  the  concurring  testimonies  of  later 
writers.  Of  the  excellence  of  his  poetic  efforts 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  after  the  high  enco- 
miums passed  upon  them  by  the  sagacious  Dry- 
den,  who  pronounces  our  author  to  have  been  the 
best  versifier  of  his  age. — Pope  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired his  taste  for  poetry  from  the  perusal  of 
Sandy s's  elegant  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses. 

Ombersley  Court  is  a  handsome  building,  plea- 
santly situated  in  a  well-wooded  park..  It  was  built 
by  the  first  Lord  Sandys,  shortly  after  his  purchase 
of  the  estate;  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Dowa- 
ger Marchioness  of  Downshire,  who  has  lately  re- 
built it:  the  apartments  are  commodious,  and 
contain  a  collection  of  good  paintings,  many  of 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

The  paintings  of  most  merit  are,  a  portrait  of 
Charles  Louis,  Prince  Elector,  and  brother  to 
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Prince  Rupert ;  this  portrai  t  is  from  the  pencil  of 
Vandyke;  and  an  excellent  picture  by  Dobsonupon 
the  subject  of  Colonel  Russel,  Lord  Orford's  father, 
having  thrown  up  his  commission  in  disgust.  The 
picture  represents  the  Colonel,  with  Prince  Rupert 
and  Colonel  Murray,  over  a  bottle :  the  Prince  and 
Murray  are  endeavouring  to  persuade  Russel  to 
resume  his  commission;  Russei's  hand  rests  upon 
the  flask,  and  his  countenance  exhibits  a  very 
maudlin  appearance.  Murray,  with  a  sly  look, 
short  hair,  Scotch  complex  on,  and  military  coun- 
tenance, is  seen  dipping  a  cockade  into  a  glass  of 
burgundy,  thus  intimating  that  he  has  trepanned 
Rnssel  into  a  re-acceptance  of  his  commission. 
Prince  Rupert  appears  in  the  back  ground  some- 
what fuddled. — The  tout  ensemble  of  the  group 
is  truly  ridiculous;  Lord  Orford  paid  4001.  for 
this  painting. 

A  road  about  four  miles  leads  from  Ombersley 
to  Droitwich  :  upon  the  left  of  this  road  is  West- 
wood  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Packington,  al- 
ready noticed  in  our  journey  from  Birmingham  to 
Tewkesbury. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Worcester  is 
the  little  village  of  Salwarp,  also  noticed  in  that 
journey.  The  village  of  Hawford,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  the  little  river  of  Salwarp  and  the  Droit- 
wich Canal  form  their  junction  with  the  Severn, 
is  agreeably  situated,  and  commands  beautiful 
views  over  the  valley  through  which  the  canal 
and  river  wind.  We  here  cross  the  streams  of 
both  by  neat  stone  bridges,  and  soon  after  enter 
the  village  of  Claines,  which  is  about  two  miles 
north  of  Worcester,  and  contains  many  elegant 
houses. 

Claines  was  originally  only  a  chapelry  to  the  pa- 
rochial church  of  St.  Helen's  in  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, it  is  now  however  erected  into  a  distinct 
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parish  of  great  extent;  the  parish  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

tn  this  parish  is  situated  the  delightful  hamlet  of 
Bevere,  pleasantly  seated  upon  the  hank  of  the 
Severn,  opposite  to  the  little  island  of  the  same 
name,  vehich  has  acquired  such  celebrity  from  hav- 
ing afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the  rebellious  inha- 
bitants of  Worcester  in  the  reign  of  Hardicanute, 
of  which  a  more  detailed  account  has  been  al- 
ready given  in  our  ancient  history  of  the  city  of 
Worcester. 

The  island  of  Bevere  afforded  an  asylum  a  se- 
cond time  to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester  in  the 
year  1637,  when  tne  plague  devastated  the  city, 
and  the  adjoining  country.  N 

The  air  and  situation  of  the  village  of  Bevere 
are  remarkably  drv  and  salubrious,  and  the  pros- 
pect it  commands  highly  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful. The  proximity  of  the  Severn  is  also  very 
advantageous,  at  once  enlivening  the  prospect, 
and  affording  the  conveniency  of  cold  bathing  to 
those  who  are  not  deterred  from  this  wholesome 
practice  by  the  muddy  appearance  of  the  water. 
Among  the  many  neat  mansions  which  beautify 
this  delightful  hamlet,  is  the  handsomeseat  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  History  of  Worcestershire, 
the  Rev.  T.  Nash,  D.  D. 

Here  are  the  water  works  which  supply  the 
citizens  of  Worcester  with  that  important  article: 
the  reservoir  is  100  feet  in  height,  and  is  orna- 
mented at  top  with  cannon. 

The  road  hence  to  Worcester  is  extremely  plea- 
sant, being  kept  constantly  in  the  best  repair,  and 
having  upon  each  side  neat  seats  belonging  to  the 
different  citizens  of  Worcester,  who,  in  imitation 
of  their  brethren  in  the  metropolis  are  equally  de- 
sirous of  breathing  a  little  pure  air,  whenever  the 
occasional  relaxations  of  business  will  permit  them. 
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Many  of  these  houses  are  built  with  taste,  and 
have  heat  shrubberies  interposed  between  them 
and  the  road.  At  Worcester  we  terminate  our 
journey. 

Journey  from  Worcester  to  Alce&ter,  through 
Spetchley,  Churchill,  Upton  Snodsbury,  Grafton 
Flyford,  Fly  ford  Flayell,  and  Rous  Lench. 
At  about  two  miles  from  Worcester  we  reach 
the  little  village  of  Spetchley,  a  place  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  which  gave  name  to  an  ancient 
family  called  De  Spetchley.  Sir  Thomas  Lyttle- 
ton,  with  whose  admirable  works  ever\  barrister 
is  acquainted,  purchased  this  manor  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  It  came  afterwards  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Silden,  and 
from  them  passed  to  Rowland  Berkeley,  Eoq.  of 
the  city  of  Worcester,  for  which  city  he  at  that 
time  sat  as  a  representative  in  parliament.  This 
gentleman  entailed  the  estate  upon  his  second  son, 
Sir  Robert  Berkeley,  knight,  who  was  a  justice  of 
the  court  of  King  s  Bench. 

The  manor  house  was  burnt  by  the  royalists,  a 
little  before  the  battle  of  Worcester,  notwith- 
standing the  known  attachment  of  its  owner  to 
the  cause  of  the  misguided  Charles,  which  had 
brought  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the 
Parliament,  by  whom  he  had  been  fined  in  the 
sum  of  20,000l.  and  confined  for  some  time  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Sir  Robert,  after  the  de- 
struction of  his  country-seat  by  the  forces  of  the 
party  which  he  espoused,  and  of  his  town  by  the 
troops  of  the  enemy,  is  said  to  have  fitted  up  his 
stables  for  a  temporary  place  of  residence,  and 
to  have  lived  in  them  with  comfort,  and  even 
with  splendour,  bearing  his  losses  with  that  forti- 
tude which  best  bespeaks  a  great  mind,  ever  su- 
perior to  the  vexations  of  this  imperfect  world. 

Having  confirmed  the  regard  of  his  friends, 
and  commanded  the  admiration  of  his  enemies  by 
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his  manly  dignity  and  inviolable  integrity,  this 
excellent  man  died  in  the  year  1661,  universally 
regretted;  h?s  descendants  still  possess  the  estate. 

The  Church  of  Spetchley  is  a  neat  building  of 
stone,  with  a  square  tower  at  its  western  extre- 
mity ;  here  are  some  good  monuments,  one  to  the 
memory  of  Rowland  Berkeley,  Esq.  grandfather 
to  Sir  Robert,  the  justice  of  the  King's  Bench; 
and  another  to  the  memory  of  the  Judge  himself, 
who  is  represented  as  attired  in  his  judicial  rohes, 
with  a  scroll  of  parchment  in  his  right  hand. 

Not  far  from  Spetchley  is  an  eminence,  with  a 
small  but  neat  house  upon  its  summit,  command- 
ing a  beautiful  and  widely-extended  view  over  the 
rich  vale  of  Worcester,  and  across  the  Severn,  to 
where  the  distant  hills  of  Malvern  raise  their  blue 
summits  to  the  skies,  tinged  wilh  the  rich  purple 
of  the  setting  sun.  This  eminence  is  distin- 
guished, from  its  shape,  by  the  name  of  Round 
Hill,  and  resembles  the  other  barrows,  or  artifi- 
cial mounts,  which  we  so  oflen  observe  in  those 
places  where  sanguinary  batiles  have  been  fought 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons. 

To  the  north  of  Spetchley  are  the  dilapidated 
ruins  of  Hoimngton,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Winters,  of  whom  Robert  and  his  brother  Thomas 
were  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot;  the 
mansion  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which 
is,  however,  in  many  places  nearly  filled  up  with 
rubbish. 

Spetchley  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Oswald- 
slow,  the  name  of  which  has  long  been  a  bone  of 
contention  among  antiquarians,  Spelman  impro- 
perly translating  it  Lex  Qswaldi,  through  his  ig- 
norance of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Low  or 
Law,  which  in  the  language  of  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors was  synonymous  with  our  modern  term  Hill  ; 
an  instance  of  this  is  observable  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where,  near  the  paltry 
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fishing  village  of  North  Berwick,  in  the  county  of 
East  Lothian,  a  singularly  formed  isolated  emi- 
nence is  known  by  the  appellation  of  North  Ber- 
wick Law,  or  Low,  which  would  but  ill  admit  of 
Spelrnan's  fanciful  translation. 

Oswaldslow  hundred  lies  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  and  consists  of  three  divi- 
sions, which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  ;  its  name  is  derived 
from  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  obtained 
a  grant  of  it  from  Edgar.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  it  as  entered  in  the  Doomsday  Survey  ; 
"  The  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Worcester  has  the 
hundred  called  Oswaldslow,  in  which  lie  300  hides, 
of  which  the  bishop  of  this  church,  by  ancient 
constitution,  had  all  the  revenues  of  the  socs  and 
other  customs  therein,  belonging  to  the  lord's 
maintenance,  and  the  king's  service,  and  his  own, 
so  that  no  sheriff  can  have  any  claim  there, 
neither  in  any  plea  nor  any  other  cause.  This  is 
attested  by  the  whole  county."  The  foregoing 
extensive  immunities  were  confirmed  to  the 
bishop  by  the  first  and  second  Henries,  and  aug- 
mented by  the  third,  in  consequence  of  his  father 
John  having  been  interred  at  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral. The  bailiwick  consisted  of  a  three-weeks 
court;  there  were  held  besides  seven  court-leets, 
for  the  hundred,  either  on  great  commons,  in 
fields,  or  on  hills  under  trees.  The  bailiffs  were, 
and  still  continue,  in  the  election  of  the  bishop, 
who  generally  appoints  gentlemen  of  the  county 
to  that  office;  in  consequence  of  the  expence 
more  than  counterbalancing  the  profits  of  the 
court-leets,  they  are  held  but  seldom,  and  with 
little  regularity.  Oswaldslow  is  the  largest  of  the 
six  hundreds  into  which  this  county  is  divided, 
and  contains,  incorporated  with  it,  the  hundreds 
of  Ulfens  law  and  Cuthbury  law,  of  which  men- 
tiou  is  made  in  some  old  charters. 
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Two  miles  beyond  Spetchley  is  the  pleasing  vil- 
lage of  Churchill,  noted  for  its  mineral  spring, 
■which  some  hold  in  equal  estimation  with  the  spa 
at  Tunbridge.  This  spring  was  formerly  mu  a 
frequented  by  invalids  ;  it  is  at  present,  however, 
neglected,  though  upon  what  grounds  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn ;  we  should,  however,  be  in- 
clined to  ascribe  this  desertion  to  a  discovery  of 
the  inefficacy  of  the  water  in  removing  those 
complaints  for  which,  without  sufficient  investi- 
gation, it  was  celebrated.  The  folly  of  arguing 
respecting  the  medicinal  effects  of  mineral  waters, 
solely  from  their  chemical  analysis,  has  been 
plainly  evinced  in  the  case  of  the  Bath  and  many 
other  waters,  whose  fame  has  been  long  esta- 
blished upon  a  surer  basis  than  vague  conjecture 
or  fashionable  caprice.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
pretend  to  draw  an  a  priori  conclusion  from  the 
small  quantity  of  mineral  ingredients  found  to 
enter  inro  the  composition  of  the  water  at 
Churchill,  but  from  its  total  desertion  we  may 
very  reasonably  be  permitted  to  conclude  that  if 
it  possessed  any  virtues  it  was  in  a  very  trifling 
degree.  Thomas  Bird,  Esq.  has  an  extremely  neat 
and  agreeably  situated  villa  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, called  Norton  Lodge. 

Three  miles  beyond  Churchill  we  reach  the  vil- 
lage of  Upton  Snodsbury,  in  which,  upon  the 
7th  of  November,  in  the  year  1707,  a  shocking 
murder  was  committed  by  a  gang  of  desperate 
villains,  upon  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Palmer,  and 
her  maid-servant;  what  added  to  the  atrocity  of 
the  crime  was  the  circumstance  of  the  party  be- 
ing headed  by  Mrs.  Palmer's  own  son,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  a  Mr.  Symonds ;  both  of  these 
possessed  property,  Palmer  having  an  estate  of 
200/.  per  annum,  besides  740/.  in  bonds,  &c. 
Symonds  was  a  descendant  of  the  judge  of  the 
same  name  who  was  so  strongly  attached  to  Oliver 
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Cromwell,  whom  he  entertained  at  his  house  upon 
the  night  preceding  the  memorable,  and,  for  the 
loyalists,  unfortunate  battle  of  Worcester.  Palmer 
a  d  Symonds  were  brought  to  trial  for  this  nefa- 
rious deed,  and  being  found  guilty  were  sentenced 
to  be  gibbeted,  which  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted upon  the  eighth  day  of  May,  in  the  ensuing- 
year. 

Leaving  Upton  Snodsbury  we  cross,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  small  brook 
called  the  Piddle,  which  flowing  by  the  villages 
of  North  Piddle,  Naunion,  Beauchamp,  and  Pen- 
vin,  falls  into  the  Avon  near  Fladbury,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Pershore.  Grafton  Flyford 
is  a  small  village  with  a  neat  parish  church;  a 
good  turnpike  road  branches  off  hence  to  the 
left  towards  Droitwich,  which  is  distant  about 
five  miles. 

About  one  mile  further  is  the  village  of  Fly- 
ford  Flayell,  having  a  good  parochial  church. 
At  a  small  distance  to  the  south-east  of  this  vil- 
lagers Abberton,  where  are  wells,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  bitter 
purging  salt;  these  waters  might  frequently  be 
substituted  with  advantage  for  those  at  Epsom, 
the  ingredients  of  which  are  similar.  It  is  how- 
ever better  perhaps  to  trust  to  the  salts  which  are 
procured  from  the  druggists,  as  we  can  be  in 
almost  every  case  certain  of  their  not  being  adul- 
terated by  any  poisonous  admixture,  while  the 
natural  springs  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to 
the  contamination  of  many  foreign  and  often 
highly  prejudicial  substances;  besides  from  the 
very  dilute  state  of  the  natural  saline  solution,  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  a  quantity  highly  dis- 
tressing to  many  stomachs  is  requisite  to  be  taken. 
From  Abberton  a  small  stream  runs  into  the  Avon. 
Previous  to  the  Dissolution,  this  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Pershore;  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  the 
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family  of  Sheldons,  in  whose  possession  it  still 
continues. 

Rous  Lench  is  not  very  remote  from  Abber- 
ton,  being1  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  from 
Worcester  to  Alcester ;  there  was  the  seat  of  the 
Rous's  family  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Edward  II. 
During  the  turbulent  period  of  the  civil  wars,  this 
family  sided  with  the  Cromw  lian  party,  which 
nearly  occasioned  their  ruin,  ihe  manor  house 
was  a  large  building,  at  present  however  but 
little  of  it  remains. 

Coke  hill  formerly  had  a  nunnery,  which  was 
founded  by  Isabella,  countess  of  Warwick,  who 
became  herseif  a  nun,  and  chose  her  own  nunnery 
for  her  residence.  At  the  Dissolution,  this  esta- 
blishment was  valued  at  35/.  per  annum.  Very 
little  of  the  remains  of  the  religious  buildings  can 
be  now  discovered.  At  the  Suppression,  the  site 
of  this  nunnery  with  its  estates  were  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Richard  Fortescue,  Esq.  whose  de- 
scendants continue  to  possess  it.  We  here  ex- 
change the  county  of  Worcester  for  that  of  War- 
wick; the  distance  from  hence  to  Alcester  is 
about  two  miles. 

Journey  from  Droitwich  to  Alcester,  through  Meer 
Green,  Bradley,  and  Feckenham. 
Between  two  and  three  miles  distance  from 
Droitwich,  upon  the  left  side  of  the  road,  is 
Hanbury  Hall;  this  manor  was  granted  by 
King  Ethelwald  in  the  year  675  to  Peterborough, 
along  with  the  manor  of  Bredon.    This  place  has 
been  the  seat  of  the  Vernon  family  ever  since  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.    The  present  man- 
sion was  built,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
(18th)  century,  by  Counsellor  Vernon,  whose 
heiress  in  the  year  1780  married  Henry  Cecil, 
nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter.    It  is  a  handsome 
building,  seated  in  a  well-wooded  park,  from 
many  parts  of  which  the  distant  hills  of  Malvern 
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are  seen,  "  whose  sunbright  summits  mingle  with 
the  sky."  The  Coteswold  Hills,  seemingly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bredon  Hills,  are  visible  to  the 
south,  and  immediately  to  the  west  the  distant 
spires  of  Worcester  are  seen  at  times  peering 
above  the  verdant  foliage  of  the  trees.  The 
scene  forcibly  recalled  to  our  recollection  the 
beaut'ful  opening  of  Campbell's  exquisite  poem 
of  the  Pleasure*  of  Hope:  the  sun  was  just  set- 
ting behind  the  hills  of  Malvern,  the  sky  was  un- 
spotted by  a  cloud,  and  the  whole  of  the  pros- 
pect harmonized  with  the  description  of  the  poet. 
The  impression  was  so  strong  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear transcribing  the  passage  which  contributed 
so  much  to  heighten  it. 

*'  At  summer's  eve,  when  Heaven's  aerial  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 
Whose  sunbright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky  ? 
Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near  ? 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Thus  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promis'd  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way; 
Thus  from  afar  each  dim  discovered  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been; 
And  ev'ry  form  that  fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion,  glows  divinely  there." 

A  little  to  the  east  <>f  Hanbury  Hall  and  Park  is 
the  parish  Church,  a  neat  but  small  building,  well 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  parish;  it  does  not 
contain  any  monuments  deserving  of  particular 
notice. 

At  MeUr  Green,  upon  the  right  of  our  road,  a 
little  beyond  Hanbury,  there  is  a  small  chapo!. 
About  two  miles  hence,  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
road,  is  Feckenham  Lodge,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  the  same  name.  In  the  forest  of  Fcckenham 
J?  2 
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was  born  John,  the  last  abbot  of  Westminster, 
who  was  called  after  the  place  of  his  birth;  he 
was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Bonner,  but  a  more  mo- 
derate champion  in  the  tottering  cause  of  Po- 
pery. He  died  at  Wisbech  Castle,  in  the  year 
1585. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  forest  of  Fecken- 
ham  was  very  extensive,  and  was  one  of  the  places 
where  the  lords  and  justices  held  their  courts  to 
determine  breaches  of  the  forest  laws,  and  had  a 
prison  for  the  confinement  of  delinquents  in  the 
village. 

The  Church  here  is  a  neat  structure,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  chief  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  needles,  of  which  large  quantities  and 
of  an  excellent  quality  are  made  here.  The 
forest  has  been  much  thinned  by  the  quantity  of 
fuel  taken  thence  to  supply  the  salt  works  at 
Droitwich.  There  is  a  Charity  School  here  for 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  the  endowment 
is  50/.  per  annum. 

Two  fairs  are  annually  held  at  this  village,  upon 
the  26th  of  March,  and  30th  of  September.  From 
hence  to  the  borders  of  the  county  is  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Alcester 
about  three  miles  further. 

Journey  from  Dudley  to  Alcester,  through  Hales 
Owen,  Bromsgrove,  Tardbeck,  and  Headless 
Cross. 

An  agreeable  ride  of  five  miles  brings  us  to  the 
neat  town  of  Hales  Owen,  situated,  as  has  been 
observed  in  a  former  journey ,  in  an  isolated  part 
of  Shropshire,  and  remarkable  for  having  in  its 
vicinity  two  of  the  most  beautiful,  classic,  and 
celebrated  seats  which  the  county  of  Worcester 
can  boast;  those  namely  of  Hagley  and  the 
Leasowes.  Besides  these,  it  has,  a  little  further 
to  the  east,  upon  the  confines  of  Staffordshire, 
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another  equally  remarkable  place,  Wroley 
Castle,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Northfield. 
The  extent  of  the  ruins  of  this  cattle  strongly 
bespeaks  its  former  consequence,  they  occupy  a 
space  of  not  less  than  17  acres,  and  are  situated 
in  a  park  of  1800  acres,  the  property  of  the  late 
J  Clark  .Servoise,  Esq  who  was  the  representative 
in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Yarmouth  in  the 
isle  of  Wight. 

The  moats  extend,  for  the  most  part,  from  half 
an  acre  to  two  acres,  and  are  generally  square, 
thebreidlh  of  the  trenches  varying  from  eight  to 
20  yards.  The  castle,  which  was  inclosed  within 
these  moats,  was  of  greai  size  and  strongly  built. 
Its  site  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  garden,  which 
is  so  laid  out  that  the  remains  of  the  walls  form 
the  divisions  between  the  beds,  which  are  formed 
in  their  turn  by  the  rooms  of  the  building. 

Adjoining  to  the  parish  of  North  field  is  that  of 
King's  Norton,  in  which  is  situated  Moats, for  a 
long  time  the  residence  of  the  ancient  and  re- 
spectable family  of  Field. 

Continuing  our  course  along  the  great  road 
from  Birmingham  to  Worcester,  we  reach  the 
Lickey  Hill,  which  is  generally  esteemed  the 
highest  laud  in  the  island.  This  hill  contains 
about  2000  acres  of  waste  land,  which  affords  a 
delicate  pasturage  for  large  herds  of  sheep;  the 
sheep  fed  here  are  said  to  have  remarkably  fine 
wool.  In  this  hill  rise  three  small  rivers:  the 
Arrow,  which  flowing  by  Alvechurch,  Broley 
Park,  and  Bordesley  Abbey,  enters  the  county  of 
Warwick,  near  the  village  of  Ippesley,  and  wind- 
ing round  the  eastern  side  of  Alcester  falls  into 
the  Avon  at  Stratford ;  the  Salwarp,  which  flow- 
ing by  Droitwich,  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Haw- 
ford,  also  rises  in  the  Lickey  Hill;  as  does  a  third 
small  river,  which,  pursuing  an  opposite  course, 
fails  into  the  Trent. 

p3 
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About  five  miles  hence  we  enter  the  ancient 
town  of  Bromsgrove,  which  has  been  already 
noticed  in  our  journey  from  Birmingham  to  Wor- 
cester and  Tewkesbury.  Proceeding  hence  we 
take  the  road  branching  off  to  the  east,  and 
crossing  the  new  canal  of  communication  be- 
tween Worcester  and  Birmingham,  enter  the  vil- 
lage of  Tardbeck,  where  is  a  neat  church,  which 
was  built  in  the  year  1774,  when  the  negligence 
of  the  workmen  occasioned  much  damage  to  the 
Windsor  monuments,  as  also  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cooke,  by  whom  Worcester  College  at  Oxford 
was  founded.  This  gentleman  had  been  married 
to  one  of  the  Windsor  family;  by  his  own  desire 
he  was  interred,  upon  his  death,  in  the  year  1772, 
with  a  gold  chain  and  locket  round  his  neck,  and 
two  diamond  rings  of  little  value  upon  his  fingers  ; 
these  ornaments  were,  however,  taken  from  the 
corpse  in  the  year  1780,  by  order  of  the  heir. 

Hewel  Grange,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Plymouth,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  pleasant 
park,  diversified  with  hills,  dales,  and  wood,  and 
containing  an  extensive  piece  of  water,  which 
covers  30  acres.  The  house  was  built  in  the  year 
1712,  and  is  close  to  the  village  of  Tardbeck. 

At  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Tardbeck  is 
the  village  of  Alvechurch,  through  which  the 
Ikening  Street  passes  in  its  way  from  Alcester  to 
Wall,  near  Litchfield.  This  street  is  mentioned 
as  a  boundary  in  the  parish  of  Alvechurch  in  a 
deed  dated  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  this  village  is  an  Almshouse,  which  was 
founded  in  the  year  1580,  by  Nicholas  Lewknor, 
Esq.  of  Hadzor,  for  12  poor  persons;  the  number 
has  been  reduced  to  nine,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
putes concerning  the  foundation  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Alvechurch, 
is  the  village  of  Broley,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
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is  Broley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Thomas 
Holmes,  Esq. 

Returning  hence,  towards  the  turnpike  road, 
we  pass  Boroesley  Abbey,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Tardbeck;  this  abbey  was  founded  for  monks 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  by  the  Empress  Maud ; 
though,  from  the  circumstance  of  Waleran  de 
Beaumont,  Earl  of  Meilent  and  Worcester,  having 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  in  the  year 
1138,  some  have  been  inclined  to  suppose  that  he 
was  the  founder. 

From  this  abbey,  in  the  year  1328,  Edward  the 
Third  directed  his  writ  of  privy  seal  to  restore  the 
famous  stone  of  Scone.  At  the  Dissolution  the 
revenues  of  this  establishment  were  estimated, 
as  the  accurate  Nash  informs  us,  at  3881.  9s.  lOd. 
Henry  VIII.  granted  the  site  and  estates  of  this 
abbey  to  Andrew  Lord  Windsor,  in  a  forced  ex- 
change for  the  manor  of  Stanwell.  The  site  and 
foundations  of  the  ahhey  occupy  about  eight 
acres  of  ground  ;  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  is  the  only 
part  of  the  monastic  buildings  which  remains 
entire. 

Leaving  Bordesley  Abbey  we  cross  a  little  rivu- 
let, which  soon  after  falls  into  the  river  Arrow, 
and  passing  through  the  hamlet  of  Bed  ditch,  re- 
gain the  turnpike-road  upon  the  borders  of  the 
county,  which  it  traverses  for  a  few  miles,  passing 
by  Headless  Cross  to  the  village  of  Astwood, 
where  it  enters  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  brings 
us  to  Alcester,  which  is  about  seven  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Astwood. 

Journey  from  Tenbury  to  Worcester,  through  Up- 
per Sapey,  Clifton,  Martley,  and  St.  Johns. 

At  the  distance  of  between  eight  and  nine  miles 
from  Tenbury  we  reach  Stanford,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Edward  Wilmington,  Bart,  whose  ancestor 
obtained  it  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Sal- 
wav.   The  house  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  very 
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extensive  park,  abounding  in  the  most  pleasing 
prospects,  richly  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant 
woods,  and  further  enlivened  by  the  possession  of 
two  beautiful  pieces  of  water.  The  gardens  are 
laid  out  with  no  small  taste  and  judgment,  and 
contain  a  remarkably  fine  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which 
was  planted  by  Sir  Edward  Winnington. 

An  old  Hermitage,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Stone  House,  is  situated  upon  a  steep 
eminence  embosomed  by  great  hills,  at  vhe  dis- 
tance of  about  one  mile  from  Stanford:  it  consists 
of  several  apartments,  of  which  some  were  devot- 
ed to  religious,  and  others  to  domestic  purposes, 
all  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Upon  the  summit 
of  the  rock  was  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  upon  the  anniversary  of  whose  na- 
tivity there  was  a  solemn  offering  in  the  chapel; 
•which  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  assembly 
repaired  to  a  well  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  re- 
puted to  possess  considerable  medicinal  virtues, 
of  which  some  drank  for  the  benefit  of  their  health, 
but  more  for  the  gratification  of  their  palate,  the 
water  being  very  agreeable.  Sir  Edward  Win- 
siington  has  in  his  possession  a  curious  offertory 
dish,  found  near  this  chapel,  the  inscription  of 
which  has  puzzled  all  the  antiquarians  who  have 
ever  attempted  to  decypher  it. 

Ihe  village  of  Stanford  is  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Sir  Edward  Winnington's  Park;  the  river  Teme 
flows  to  the  east  of  it;  the  old  bridge  which  had 
been  thrown  across  the  river  here  by  Humphrey 
Packington,  Esq.  having  been  much  damaged, 
and  rendered  dangerous,  was  replaced  by  an  iron 
bridge,  resembling  that  at  Colebrook  Dale,  but 
being,  as  is  generally  believed,  constructed  too 
slightly,  it  gave  way,  and  fell  upon  the  25th  of 
September,  1795.  The  parish  Church  is  an  ele- 
gant gothir  structure,  built  of  a  handsome  spe- 
cies of  stone,  taken  from  a  quarry  close  to  its 
site,  which  was  discovered  just  at  the  time  of  its 
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foundation  being  laid  in  the  year  1768.  This 
building,  conspicuously  situated  upon  a  command- 
ing eminence  in  Stanford  Park,  is  a  fine  object 
from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Quitting  Stanford,  we  proceed  by  Spelsey  Walsh, 
famous  for  ha  ving  been  the  residence  of  the  spirit- 
ed Sir  William  Walsh,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  another  place.  A  little  further  is  the  village 
of  Cliftov-on-Teme,  which  gives  name  to  a  beau- 
tiful parish,  through  which  the  river  Teme  winds, 
irrigating  and  fertilizing  the  rich  meadows  and 
hop  plantations  which  are  situated  on  its  banks. 
The  village  of  Clifton  has  a  weekly  market  and 
two  annual  fairs. 

In  the  parish  of  Clifton,  and  not  very  remote 
from  the  village,  stood  Hamme  or  Ham  Castle, 
which  for  more  than  200  years  belonged  to  the 
ancient  family  of  Jefferys,  but  at  present  is  the 
property  of  Sir  Edward  Winnington  of  Stanford. 
Ham  Castle  was  damaged  by  fire  iu  the  year  1605, 
and  was  completely  destroyed  during  the  Civil 
Wars.  In  the  year  16i9,  Mr  Jefferys  found  a 
treasure  in  an  iron  chest,  concealed  in  one  of  the 
vaults  of  this  castle. 

We  here  cross  the  river  Teme,  and  enter  the 
village  of  Martley,  which  is  about  seven  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Worcester.  This  village  gives 
name  to  a  rich  and  populous  parish,  which  pro- 
duces abundant  crops  of  hops.  The  rectory  of 
this  parish  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county,  being  estimated  in  a  good  hop  year  at 
12001.  The  village  of  Martley  is  in  general  well 
built,  and  contains  some  gentlemen's  houses. — 
The  parish  Church  is  a  neat  building,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter.  From  Putford  Banks,  in  this  parish, 
the  mountains  of  Wales  may  be  easily  discerned: 
the  whole  parish  is  agreeably  d  v  rsified  with 
hill  and  dale,  is  well  cultivated,  and  furnishes 
abundance  of  beautiful  and  highly-picturesque 
prospects. 
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To  the  south  of  Martiey,  bordering  upon  the 
county  of  Hereford,  and  situated  upon  the  direct 
road  from  Bromyard  to  Worcester,  is  the  village 
of  Kn  ightwuk,  which  formerly  constituted  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  priory  of  Great  Malvern. 
The  views  on  the  hills  in  this  parish  are  beautiful 
and  extensive,  especially  those  from  Ankerdine 
Bill  and  Tinker's  Coppice;  from  hence  may  be 
seen  the  country  about  Worcester,  Pershore, 
and  Cheltenham,  with  the  Broadway,  Bredon, 
and  Coteswold  Hills,  as  also  several  eminences  in 
Leicestershire,  and  the  Clent  Hills  near  Hagley. 

At  a  little  distance  to  the  south-east  of  Knight- 
wick,  is  the  village  of  Alfric  or  Aufric,  situat- 
ed near  the  borders  of  the  county.  Here  Spel- 
man  imagined  he  had  discovered  Austin's  Oak, 
which  we  have  noticed*  in  our  description  of  the 
vicinity  of  Bewdley. 

From  Alfric  we  proceed  by  the  turnpike  road 
to  Worcester,  passing  by  the  village  of  Leigh, 
adjoining  to  which  is  a  place  called  the  Castle, 
though  no  traces  of  any  building  can  be  at  pre- 
sent discovered.  The  parish  of  Leigh  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
meadow  land;  it  stretches  southward  as  far  as 
the  Malvern  Hiiis,  upon  the  acclivity  of  which 
is  the  mansion-house  of  Cowleigh,  which  sepa- 
rates the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Hereford. — 
The  Church  of  Leigh  contains  several  ancient 
monuments. 

Passing  hence,  we  reach  the  village  of  Brans- 
ford,  where  there  is  a  snuff-mill,  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Teme,  which  we  cross  here  by  a 
neat  stone  bridge.  Hence  to  St.  John's  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles,  through  a  rich  and 
pleasing  country.  Crossing  the  Severn  we  re- 
enter the  city  of  Worcester,  and  terminate  our 
last  journey. 
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